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IMPORTANT BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


THROUGH ASIA. 


By Sven Hepin. With Two Maps and Two Plates Printed in Colors, and about 280 Illustrations by the 

Author and from Photographs. About 1300 pages. Two Volumes. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops. (Jn press.) 

Dr. Sven Hedin’s account of his extraordinary journey across the continent of Asia is one of the most thrilling narra- 
tives of endeavor, in the face of wellnigh overwhelming odds, which has ever been written. 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


By A. H. Savage Lanpor. Two Volumes. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Uneut Edges and Gilt 

Tops. (Jn press.) 

The purpose of Mr. Landor to explore southern Tibet and the course of the upper Brahmaputra caused him to suffer 
terrible hardships. When within a short distance of the mysterious city of Thasa he was seized and subjected to the 
cruelest tortures, his body was racked, his eyesight nearly extinguished, his face roasted, and finally he was placed upon 
a pony bearing a spiked saddle and so escorted out of the country. It is needless to say how interesting is this story of 
heroic endeavor and accomplishment. 


A THOUSAND DAYS IN THE ARCTIC. 


By F. G. Jackson. Copiously Illustrated from Photographs. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top. 

(In press.) 

With singular modesty and simplicity Mr. Jackson has told the story of his remarkable expedition into Franz-Josef 
land, and of the three years spent by his party in the midst of perpetual exposure and almost perpetual darkness. 


THROUGH THE GOLD-FIELDS OF ALASKA 
to Bering Straits. By Harry pe Winpr, F.R.G.S., Author of “ A Ride to India,” ete. With a Map and 
Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 
“Mr, de Windt describes this book as the record of a failure. . . . So interesting a record is it that not many recent 
successes in the way of adventurous travel equal it in grim human interest.”"— London Daily Chronicle. 


FARTHEST NORTH. 
By Dr. Friptsor NANSEN. Being the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the Ship Fram (1893-1896), 
and of a Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and Lieut. JonANSEN. With an Appendix 
by Orro Sverprup, Captain of the Fram. With over 100 Full-Page and Numerous Text Illustrations, 
Sixteen Colored Plates in Facsimile from Dr. NANSEN’s Sketches, a Portrait, Two Photogravures, and 
Four Maps. Two Volumes. Large 8vo, $10.00; Half Leather, $12.50; Three-Quarters Morocco, $15.00. 
POPULAR EDITION. Illustrated. In One Volume. 8vo, $3.00. 


“It is a story that will live through age after age.’’— London Chronicle. 
“It is not too much to say that the book is a masterpiece of story-telling.’’— London Times. 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 


By Arcuisatp R. Cotqunoun. With Frontispiece, Maps, and Diagrams. 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 

“Mr. Colquhoun possesses excelient qualifications, and is in every respect well equipped for the task he has undertaken. 
. . . Small wonder, then, that in the result we are provided with a volume which, coming at the present moment, supplies 
what is a decided desideratum, a book which makes clear to the most ordinary understanding the status quo existing in 
the Celestial Empire to-day.””— Pail Mail Gazette (London). 


NEW YORK HARPER AND BROTHERS LONDON 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s New Books. 


A History of the Presidency. 


By Epwarp Sranwoop, Litt.D. Crown 
8vo, $2.50. 

This work is based on Mr. Stanwood’s “ History | 
of Presidential Elections,” which has been regarded _ 
as a standard authority. Mr. Stanwood has rewrit- | 
ten the portion relating to elections prior to 1856, | 
greatly modified later chapters, and brought the 
narrative down to and including the election of | 
1896. He devotes new chapters to the electoral 
system and the development of the National Con- 
vention; and his is the only book which narrates 
the inception of all national parties and records 
their authoritative platforms. The work is virtually 
indispensable to colleges, libraries, and all students 
of American political history. 


Human Immortality : 

Two Supposed Objections to the Doctrine. 
By Witiram James, Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard University, and author of “ Psychology,” 
“The Will to Believe,” ete. 16mo, $1.00. 

Dr. James considers here two points supposed by 
some persons to militate against the doctrine of | 
human immortality,— physical death, and the innu- 
merable host of human beings. His treatment of the 
subject is original and of profound interest, and at 
times is not only convincing but nobly eloquent. 


The Starlight Calendar. 


Compiled by Kate Sansory, who compiled 

“ A Year of Sunshine” and “ The Rainbow Calen- 
dar.” 16mo, $1.25. 

To her previous admirable calendars Miss San- 

born adds “ The Starlight Calendar,” crowning the | 

earthly series with a heavenly conclusion. 


The Black Curtain. 


A Novel. By Frora Harves Loveneap, 


| author of “The Man Who Was Guilty,” “The 


Abandoned Claim,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Among the foot-hills not far from San Francisco 
the hero and the heroine, unknown to each other, 
simultaneously take possession of the same section 
of government land. The friendly contest for pos- 
session is admirably described, and the mystery of 


| a black curtain in the hero’s cottage adds to the zest 


of an uncommonly interesting story. 


The Boys of Old Monmouth. 


A Story of the American Revolution. By 
Everett T. Tomson, author of “ Guarding the 


_ Border,” “ Washington’s Young Aides,” ete. With 


illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This is another of Mr. Tomlinson’s stirring stories 
of Revolutionary days. Two boys have part in 
important scenes, one acting the hero in the battle 
of Monmouth ; and Washington and other famous 
persons figure in the interesting story. 


n the Brave Days of Old. 


A Story of Adventure in the time of King 
James the First. By Rurn Hauy. With a front- 
ispiece illustration. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A book of stirring adventures, for boys. Giles 


| Valentine, an English boy, and Jan Verrooy, a 
| Dutch boy, together have a hand in many historical 
_ events in England, Holland, France, and America, 
| such as warning of the Gunpowder Plot, sailing with 
_ Henry Hudson in the Half Moon, ete. The story 


has good historic background, and is told with great 


| spirit. 


FOUR EXCELLENT POPULAR STORIES. 


EVER SINCE THEIR PuBLICATION THESE Four Stories HAVE ENJovED UNINTERRUPTED POPULARITY : 
Caleb West. By F. Horxryson Smrrn. $1.50. 
Penelope's Progress. By Kate Doveras Wicers. $1.25. 
The Story of an Untold Love. By Pav Letcesrer Forp. $1.25. 


A Singular Life. By Evizasetu Stuart Puetps. $1.25. 


The wide and continued popularity of these stories is not due to any trick to catch the popular fancy, 
or any pandering to a taste for things that may safely be left in sacred privacy,— all are clean, whole 
some, delightful, and they range in circulation from twenty to fifty thousand. 


Sold by all Booksellers Sent postpaid by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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T. Y. CROWELL & Co.’s NEW Books. 


Poetry. 

Browning’s Complete Works. Camberwell 
Edition. Edited and annotated by CHARLOTTE PorRTER 
and Hexen A. Crarke. 12 pocket volumes, size 4x6 
inches. Cloth, gilt top, per set, $9.00. Limp leather, per 
set, $15.00. Half calf, per set, $25.00. 

Crowell’s Poets. New Volumes. 

Tur Eric or Haves, by Lewis Morris; Hiawarna, by 
H. W. Longfellow ; THe Rinc anp THE Boox, by Robert 
Browning. Astor Edition, per vol., 6) cents. Gilt Edge 
Edition, per vol., $1.00. 

History. 


History of the World. By Vicror Durvy. | 


Revised and continued by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. 12mo. 
25 colored maps, $2.00. 


Economics. 
Municipal Monopolies. Edited by Prof. E. W. 
Bemis. 12mo. $1.75. 


} 


| 


Loom and Spindle. By Harrier H. Rosrnson. | 


l6mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
Religion. 


The Joy of Service. By the Rev. J. R. Mixuer, | 


D.D. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents; gilt top, $1.00. 


The Gentleness of Jesus. By the Rev. Mark | 


Guy Pearse. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents; gilt top, $1.00. 
Through My Spectacles. By Mary H. Per- 
xins (Dorcas Hicks). 16mo. Cloth, 75 ets. 
Young People’s Problems. By J. R. Miter, 
D.D. l6mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
By the Still Waters. By J. R. Mizier, D.D. 
Illus. Edition. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, 60c.; fuil leather, $1. 
Ships and Havens. By Henry Van Dyke. 


Fine Edition. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, 60cts ; full leather, $1. | 


For Young People. 

The Secret of Achievement. By Ox1son Swett 
Marpen. 12mo. With portraits. $1.50. 

In the Navy. By Warren Lee Goss. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Joel Harford. By James Oris. Illus. 8vo. $1.25. 

Chilhowee Boys in Harness. By Saran E. 
Moraison. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

Off to Klondyke. By Dr. Gorpon Srasves. 
Ilustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 

The Story of the Big Front Door. By Mary 
F. Lzonarp. Illustrated, 8vo. $1.25. 

Sunshine Library. New Volumes. 


Buxnp Broraen, by Homer Greene; Dear LitrLe 
Marcuioness ; Dick IN THE DEsERT, by James Otis ; Lit- 
= Perer, by Lucas Malet ; Master SUNSHINE, by Mrs. 


-F. Fraser ; Musica, Journey or Dororuy AND DELIA, 


by Bradley Gilman. 8vo. Per vol., 50 cts. 


Children’s Favorite Classics. New Volumes. | 
Tae Farry Boox. by Miss Mulock; GRANDFATHER'S | 


Cuarn, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 16mo. Cloth, new style, 
per vol., 60 cents. 


Laurel Series. New Volumes. 


END OF Stegery Hoxzow, Irving; Riv Van 
Wivkxe, Irving; Rusaryat or OMAR yYaM ; SavL, 
Browning; Vision oF Sin Launrat, Lowell. 16mo. 
Per vol., 25 cts, 


Miscellaneous. 

Manual of the History of French Literature. 
By Ferpinanp Brounetiére. Authorized Translation. 
12mo. Portraits. Cloth, $2.00. 

Great Books. By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, 
D.D. 16mo. With portraits. Gilt top, $1.25. 


A Country Idyl, and Other Stories. By Saran 
K. Botrox. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Miriam. By Gustav Kopse. Illus. 12mo. 50¢. 


The Mistakes we Make. Edited by N. H. Dox. 
lémo. 50 cts. 


New Editions of Standard Books. 


Twenty Years After. By ALExaANpDRE Dumas. 
With 18 illustrations by Frank T. Merrini. 2 vols. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, per set, $2.50; half calf, perset, $5. 

The Waldorf Library. A new series of over 100 
volumes of standard literature. Photogra: frontispieces. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, per vol., 75 —_ = 

Luxembourg Library. New Volumes. 

Tue ALHAWBRA, Irving ; CLOIsTER AND THE Hearth, 
Reade ; Contnng, De Staél ; [vannor, Scott ; Janz Eyre, 
Bronté ; Scortrisu CHreFs, Porter ; SKETCH , Lrving ; 

Twenty Years Arrer, Dumas; Vanity Farr, Thack- 
eray. Lllustrated. tvo. Per vol., $1.50. 

Handy Volume Classics. New style bindings. 

FLexisce Cvorn, plain edges. 60 vols. Per vol., 35 ets. 
Oak Lear Epirion. 60 vols. Per vol., 40 cents. Limp 
LEATHER, gilt top. 60 vols. Per vol., 75 cents. 


Faience Library. New Volumes. 

BEAUTIES OF SHAKESPEARE, 2 vols.; CoLerrs, by 
Jeanne Schultz; ExkeHarp, by Von Scheffel, 2 vols.; 
Hiawatha, Longfellow; House or Seven GABLEs, 
Hawthorne; Por’s Poems; Por’s Tates; SHAKE- 
SPEARE’s SONGS AND Sonnets; WaA.LTon’s ANGLER. 
lémo. Cloth, gilt top, per vol., $1.00. 

New style binding. Agate calf. 20 vols. 1l6mo. Per 


vol., $2.00. 
Booklets. 


What Is Worth While Series. New Volumes. 
Tue Best Lire, by Pres. Charles F. Thwing. 
BLEssep ARE THE Cross BEARERs, by Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll. 
Cueistian Epvucation, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Tue CurisTiIAn Lpkat, by J. Guinness Rogers. 
Tue Cutture or Mannoon, by Silas K. Hocking. 
Tae Everctastine Arms, by Francis E. Clark, D.D. 
Tre Evotvrion or THe Cotitece Stupent, by Pres. 
W. DeWitt Hyde. 
Tue Froir or THe Ving, by Rev. Andrew Murray. 
Tae Guory oF THE ImpeRF Ect, by Prof. Geo. H. Palmer. 
Te, Greatest THinc Ever Known, by Ralph Waldo 
ne. 
Ipgat Mornernoop, by Minnie S. Davis. 
Luxury ANnp SacriFice, by Charles F. Dole. 
Tae Marriusce Arar, by J. R. Miller, D.D. 
Tue Mopern MAN AnpD Maron, by Sarah Grand. 
Tue Secret or Guapness, by J. R. Miller, D.D. 
Tue Srupy or Enousn Lireraturs, by Prof. W. H. 
udson. 
Waar a CARPENTER Dip wirs u1s Brszg, by Prof. John 


A ung. 
Waar Goop Dors Wisuinc Do? by Anna R. Brown 
indsay. 
. 12mo. Per vol., 35 cents. 





Send for Complete Cotalegus and Illustrated Announcement. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., Publishers, New York and Boston. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S NEW Books 


| HASTINGS AND BEACH’S GENERAL PHYSICS. 


GAGE’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. _ 
Revised and entirely Rewritten. By Atrrep P. Gace, 
Instructor in Physica in the English High School, Boston. 
381 pages. $1.12. 

ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S NEW CAESAR. 
Seven Books. Edited by J. B. Gneenxovcn, Professor of 
Latin in Harvard University, B. L. D’Ooc8, Professor of 
Latin and Greek in Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, and M. Grawr Danrevt, recently Principal of 

-Hall School. Half leather, 616 pages. Fully 
illustrated. $1.25. 

WENTWORTH AND HILL’S TEXT-BOOK OF 

PHYSICS. 
By G. A. Wentworts and G. A. Hitt. 440 pages. $1.15. 

WENTWORTH’S ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 

By G. A. Wenrworrtn, author of ‘* Wentworth’s Series 
Mathematics.’’ 400 pages. $1.00. 

WENTWORTH’S NEW SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
408 pages. $1.12. 

BUELL’S ESSENTIALS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

By Couw 8S. Buewt, Principal of Williams Memorial 
Institute, New London, Conn. 

DAVIS’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

By Witu1aM M. Davis, Professor of Physical Geography 
in Harvard University. 

SELECTIONS FROM LANDOR. 

Edited by W. B.S. Clymer. 261 pages. $1.00. (Atheneum 
Press Series.) 


A Coll Text-Book. . Cuarwes S. Hastrinas, Pro- 
fessor of | Physics in Yale University, and Frepenricx EF. 
Brac, Assistant Professor of Physics in Yale University. 


ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES. 

Edited by Henman W. Hay ey, Instructor in Latin in 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 178 pages. 
$1.50. (Department of Special Publication.) 

BLAISDELL’S PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

A Text-Book for Higher Schools. By ALBErrt F. Brais- 
pet, M.D. 448 pages. $1.10. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. 

Edited by R. ApeLarwe Wrruam, Teacher of English in 
Latin High School, Somerville, Mass. 252 pages. 50 cents. 
(Standard English Classics. ) 

EDMUND BURKE’S LETTER TO A NOBLE LORD 
Edited by Apert H. Smyra, Professor of the lish 
Language and Literature in the Philadelphia Central High 
School. 83 pages. 30 cents. (Standard English Classics ) 

GOETHE’S EGMONT. 

Edited by Max Wiyxcer, Assistant Professor of German 

in the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 276 pages. 

90 cents. (International Modern Language Series.) 
SELECT POEMS OF SHELLEY. 


Edited by W. J. Atexanper, Professor of English in 
University College, Toronto. 337 pages. $1.15. (Atheneum 
Press Series.) 


Descriptive Circulars of all our Books will be sent postpaid to any address upon application. 


OeNEW YORK. GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. CHICAGO. 


A, S. BARNES & Co.’s NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Japan, China, Korea, and the 
PHILIPPINES, 


AS SEEN FROM 


“An American Cruiser in the East.” 
By Chief Engineer Jonn D. Foxp, U.S.N., Fleet En- 
gineer at Manila in 1898. Over 200 illustrations. 
12mo, $2.50. 

Engineer Ford was with Admiral Dewey at Manila as Fleet 
Engineer of the Baltimore. His book of travels in the East 
has all the fresh of p 1 sightseeing, with the origin- 
ality of a nautical man and scientist. 


Ruth and Her Grandfadder. 
By Warren T. Ketroae. Illustrated. Small quarto, 
$1.00. 
A charming juvenile in which little children will rejoice. 


The Later English Drama. 


Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and Biographies, 
by Cavin 8S. Brown. 
Contains the following plays: ‘* She Stoops to Conquer "’— 
“ The Rivals’ and “* School for Scandal *’ — ** Virginius ” — 
** Lady of Lyons "’ and “* Richelieu.”’ 12mo, cloth, 592 pages, 
$1.20 net ; each play separately bound in cloth, 35 cts. net. 





RECENTLY ISSUED: 


** Annie Eliot ’’ Stories. 
A Christmas Accident. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A Cape Cod Week. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Rod’s Salvation. Illustrated by Cuartes Corr- 
LAND. 12mo, cloth, 31.00. 


“Her short stories possess a freshness, a piquancy, and 
underlying quick-witted penetration into human feelings, 
motives, and experiences that give them a peculiar charm.” 


— Hartford Post. 


Legends of the Rhine. 


By H. A.Guerser. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 350 pages, 
$1.50 net. 


Annals of Switzerland. 


By Jutta M. Cotton. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
300 pages, $1.25. 


The Italian Waldenses. 


By Sorata V. Bomprant. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
176 pages, 31.00 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., No. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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POPULAR Rand, McNally & Co.’s a | 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST ISSUED. 


ROMOLA. ENOCH THE PHILISTINE. 
By Georce Exviot. An entirely new edition of this By LeRoy Hooker. A traditional romance of 
celebrated classic. New plates, large type. Over Egypt, Philistia, and the Great Pyramid. Striking 
fifty full-page illustrations which are works of art Egyptian cover design by W. W. Denstow. 12mo, 
in monogravure. Exquisitely bound in cloth with cloth, $1.25. 
highly artistic cover design. Two volumes, 8vo, From its pages the reader imbibes a remarkably 


boxed, $3.00. 
A rich production which should be warmly weleomed 
by every book lover. 


A DAUGHTER OF CUBA. 
By Heten M. Bowen. 12mo, cloth, 31.00. 
Descriptions of life on a Cuban plantation, among the 


clear conception of the high civilization of ancient Egypt 
and Philistia, and the spirit of that mysterious age. It 
is a fascinating romance. 


BONNIE MACKIRBY. 


By Laura Dayton FrssenpEN, author of “A 
Colonial Dame,” ete. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





mountains, in Havana, and all the elements of interest This bright romance of our own time should be read 
that plot, sentiment, passion, adventure, and choice En- | with keen interest by everyone. It is a lively narrative, 
glish could lend to a novel, enrich the pages of this book. | written in excellent literary style. 
A MAID OF THE FRONTIER. MY INVISIBLE PARTNER. 
By Henry Sporrorp CANFIELD. 16mo, cloth, 75c. By Tuomas S. Denison, author of “An Iron 
Thrilling incidents of adventure and romance in the | Crown,” ete. A psychological romance. 12mo, 
Southwest. cloth, $1.00. 
WOMAN AND THE SHADOW. ALL ABOUT THE BABY. 
By ARABELLA KENEALY. A portrayal of English With an appendix scientifically treating on the lim- 
high life. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. itation of off-spring and either sex at will. By 
Without being an imitation, the piquant satire sug- Rosert N. Tooker, M.D., author of “ Diseases of 
gests the style of Thackeray. Children,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
IN PRESS. 


ARMAGEDDON. By Stanley Waterloo, author of “Story of Ab,” “A Man and a Woman.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. A prophetic romance in this popular author's best vein. 


ALONG THE BOSPHORUS. By Susan E. Wattace | PHCEBE TILSON. By Mrs. Frank Port Hcumrpurey. 


(Mrs. Lew Wallace), author of *‘ Land of the Pueblos,”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
ete. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. A New Engiand tale. 

THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. By CuartesS. Bent- | A CRUISE UNDER THE CRESCENT. By CHaruzs 
Ley and F. Kimpari Scrisner. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. Warren Sropparp. 100 illustrations by W. W. Dens- 
A romance of the great gunpowder plot. Low. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


AT THE BLUE BELL INN. ByJ.S. Fiercuer, author MARGARET WYNNE. By Ape ine Serceant, author 
of * When Charles I. Was King,” ete. 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. | of “A Valuable Life,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
REED’S RULES OF ORDER. The up-to-date authority | THE PICTORIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. A 


Parli an complete Geographical Encyclopedia with indexed ma 
haere a ro sae > te Soe of every country in the oont. A book that sells iteelf. 
’ 5 ee Se, Se Cloth, $3.00; half Russia, $5.00. 


Send for complete Catalogue of New and Recent Publications, with Full Lists giving latest additions to the 
Three Famous Libraries of Beautiful 12mos. 


The American Library | Twentieth Century 12mos. | The Alpha Library. 

New plates, iarge type, extra woven | Nearly Two Hundred Titles by best | The finest library book for the price. 
paper. ‘Special soft finish cloth bind- authors. Bound in genuine red pol- | Bound in cegeet rose corded silk 
ing, national emblematic design in ished buckram, gold tops, brushed cloth, back and side titles, gold top, 
gold. Gold side and back titles. Gilt edges, side and back titles in gold. silk bookmark ; new plates, laid 
tops, brushed edges. Fifty titles by N I 1 ‘ =. tan el por. Nearly one hundred and sixty- 
best authors. Extra large 12mos. New peates, large type. ive ame ve titles by best authors. 75 cents 


$1.50 per vol. Series on books. $1.00 per vol. per vol, 


RAND, MCNALLY & COMPANY, Chicago. 
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THE CENTURY CO’S NEW BOOKS _ 


TO BE ISSUED OCTOBER 8. 
THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS. By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. 


THs novel, following the author’s wonderfully suc- 
cessful “Hugh Wynne,” traces the career of a 
“ Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing - Master 
During the French Revolution.” It is crowded 
full of adventure, and is a vivid picture of life dur- 
ing one of the most thrilling episodes of modern | 





times. Historic figures live again in the pages, and 
the great drama of the Revolution is handled with 
masterly power. The brilliant pencil of Castaigne | 
is seen to admirable advantage in the many beau- 
tiful illustrations. 12mo, about 300 pages. Price, 
$1.50 


MADAME BUTTERFLY. By John Luther Long. 


A COLLECTION of five stories about Japan. The 
author has succeeded in transferring to paper the 
spirit and glamour of life in the Sunrise Kingdom. | 


THE CASTING AWAY OF MRS. 


16mo, about 225 pages. With frontispiece in tint, 
specially designed title-page, and decorated cover in 
Japanese style. Price, $1.25. 


LECKS AND MRS. ALESHINE. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 


NEW illustrated edition. This is one of the most | 


number of illustrations drawn especially for it by 


widely known and most characteristic of all Mr. | Frederick Dorr Steele. The book is complete in itself, | 


Stockton’s works. It now appears printed from en- 
tirely new plates, and with the addition of a large | 


| containing also the sequel, “The Dusantes.” 12mo, | 


300 pages. Price, 31.50. 


HOME ECONOMICS. By Maria Parloa. 


ITH 52 illustrations. A guide to household man- 
agement, including the proper treatment of the 
materials entering into the construction of and the 
furnishing of the house. It covers every subject that 
engages the attention of the careful housewife, and 
bristles with suggestions for saving money and econ- 


| omizing time. Mrs. Parloa is one of the best known 


and most capable writers on household affairs, and 
she treats her subject in a lucid and common-sense 
manner. The book will do much to lighten the 
routine of daily work. 12mo, about 400 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


POOR RICHARD’S ALMANACK. By Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 


F DITED by Bensamin E. Smitu. The first and | 
one of the greatest of American classics has been 

added to the Thumb-Nail Series. With frontispiece 

portrait of Franklin, and facsimile of the first number 


of the Almanack (for the year 1733). A pretty 
volume, appropriate for a holiday gift. Size 5}x3 
inches, about 175 pages. In full leather, richly 
stamped. Price, $1.00. 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. By Charles Dickens. 


ITH an introduction by JoserH JEFFERSON. 

Frontispiece by C. M. Relyea. An appropriate | 
form for one of the most popular of classics. Mr. 
Jefferson, whose introduction is in a delightfully sym- 


pathetic vein, has also made this story a classic of the 
stage. Issued in the beautiful Thumb-Nail Series, 
size 54x3 inches, bound in full stamped leather. 
Price, 31.00. 


OUR CONVERSATIONAL CIRCLE. By Agnes H. Morton. 


WITH an introduction by Hamitton Wricat 
Master. A familiar essay on the art of conver- 
sation, put in a clever and attractive form. It is full 


DOWN DURLEY LANE. 


GALLERY of delightful pictures by Reginald 
Birch, illustrating a score of ballads, written with 
quaint humor and in a true old-time spirit. The verses 
are in the same vein as the ballads of Cowper and 


of useful hints and will do much to stimulate intelli- 
gent discussion in social circles. 16mo, about 225 
pages. Price, $1.25. 


By Virginia Woodward Cloud. 


Goldsmith. Mr. Birch has found true inspiration in 
the verses. Exquisitely printed in two colors. Square 
octavo, about 125 pages, with pictured cloth cover. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE LAKERIM ATHLETIC CLUB. By Rupert Hughes. 


WENTY illustrations by C. M. Relyea. A lively 
story for boys. Twelve plucky lads organize an 
athletic club and have a series of contests with rival 


school teams. The club members are “real boys” 
full of fun and frolic. 12mo, about 275 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 


For sale everywhere, or sent, prepaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 


JUST READY.— Published September 16, 1898. 


«Entertaining and 
authoritative. Must 
create a profound im- 
pression.””— The New 
York Tribune. 


BISMARCK 


Some Secret Pages of His History. 


BEING A DIARY KEPT BY 


** It must create a 
profound sensation.’’ 
—New York Herald. 


Dr. MORITZ BUSCH 


During twenty-five years’ official and private intercourse with the great Chancellor. 
Two Volumes. With Portraits. Cloth, 8vo. Price $10.00 net. 
COMMENTS. 


“In Busch’s pages the figure of the famous Chancellor 
rises with lifelike vigor and color and the surroundings 
and historical background are skilfully drawn. Consid- 
ered merely as a biography, the 


eo naal specific aim of which is to impress 
AC on indelibly the traits of the subject’s 
HIGH RANK. Pemousllity, this diary would con- 


stitute a literary achievement of 
high rank, even if its hero were a purely fictitious char- 
acter, and not the most powerful individuality among the 
great politicians of our century. . . . 
Whether the great German Chan- 
cellor left memoirs is uncertain; he 


‘« Altogether, these excep- 


«“ We must accept these Memoirs,” says the New York 
Tribune, “as at any rate authoritative. In everything 
that relates to the personality of Bismarck he is emi- 
nently worth reading; when he speaks 


only the words that the Chancellor amos a 
puts into his mouth we must give his READING. 


pages high rank. If his Boswellian 
adoration were less in evidence, he would be invaluable. 
As it is, the gigantic figure of Bismarck imposed itself 
upon him with such force that we gain, in spite of the 
indefatigible reporter, a powerful 
impression. . . . He writes like one 





began them, but whether he com- 
pleted them is unknown; even if 
such documents exist in manuscript, 
it is extremely doubtful whether 
they will see the light, at least for 
some years to come. Meanwhile we 
have a substitute for them in the 
two capacious volumes published by 
the Macmillan Company. . . . The 
Prince, indeed, may be said to have 
been a collaborateur with Dr. Busch 
in the preparation of the earliest 
manuscript forthe press.” — The Sun. 


“Dr. Busch is an admirable raconteur, and you get 
from his notes a vivid impression of Bismarck, who was 
the really great man of the last half 
of the present century. 
Busch is absolutely fearless and 
writes what he believes to be true relative to Bismarck 
It is absolute accuracy Dr. Busch strives 


ABSOLUTELY 
FEARLESS. 


is apparent. 


for.”— New York Times. 


tionally delightful memoirs 
afford a picture of Bismarck 
that can never be rivalled. 
... It is not too much to 
say that the political history 
of Germany during this cen- 
tury, and probably also that 
of Europe, cannot now be 
written without it.’’— The 
Herald (Boston). 


That Dr. der ground. 


PUBLISHED BY 


character of Prince Bismarck, and 
this makes it especially interesting at the present time.” 
— The Sunday Herald (Boston). 


accustomed to deal with political 
events in a vein of free, forcible, and 
popular exposition. He is skilful 
and clever, a great special pleader. 
He is a German, and hence he is 
fond of details, setting them all 
forth with admirable patience. . . . 
He was in the fullest possible sym- 
pathy with the Chancellor.” 

« By far the most important con- 
tribution yet made to Bismarck’s 
life during this period, and to his 
character, both as a man, as a states- 
man, and as a diplomat. Bismarck 


knew that the author had prepared this diary, and gave 
him full permission to publish it the 


minute he (Bismarck) should be un- ies <p 
i bably 

be surpassed oth = of the HISTORICAL 

- READING. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, No. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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D. Appleton & Company’s New Books 


SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By James Frrz Mavrice-Ketiy, Member of the Spanish 
Academy. A new volume in Tae LITERATURES OF THE 
Wor.ip ) ay edited by Epmunp Gosse. Uniform with 
* Ancient Greek Literature, ”** French Literature,’’ * Mod- 
ern lish Literature,’’ and “ Italian Literature.’ 12mo, 
aeons hapte: remind readers that 
“ The introductory c r has been written to 

the great figures of the silver age — Seneca, Lucan, Martial, Quintilian 

— were Spanish as well as Romans. It further aims at tracing the 

stream of literature from its Roman fount to the channels of the 
riod ; at defining the limits of Arabic and Hebrew influence on Spanish 

Peeters ; at — the theory which the exist of i 

rial romances, at explaining the interaction between Spanish on 

the one side, and Provencal and French on the other. Spain's litera- 

ture extends over some hundred and ad me from the accession of 

Carlos Quinto to the death of Felipe IV is period has been treated 

as it deserves, at greater length than any other." — From the Preface. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS OF THOMAS 
HENRY HUXLEY. 


mt by Prof. Micnart Foster, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 
ae” and by Prof. E. Ray LANKEsTER, M.A., LL D.. 
F.R.S. In four volames. Volume I., with thirty-two plates 
and a photogravure portrait. 8vo, cloth, $7.50. (Edition 
limited to one hundred sets.) 
* It wasa true insight which led Professors Foster and Ray L 





THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


A Novel. By Maxweut Gray, author of ** The Silence of 

Dean Maitland,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This novel is regarded by the author as her most important and sig. 
nificant work since ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” scene is laid 
potouates= land, and the story opens in the sixties. “ There 

a strong and pervading charm in this new novel," says the London 
Cheontele in the course of a long and enthusiastic review of the book, 
which is characterized as a picture of “‘a woman's ideal,” and free from 
morbid thoughts and theories. The London Spectator says: “*The 
Silence of Dean Maitland ’ was a very popular novel, and we cannot see 
oe The House of the Hidden Treasure’ should not rival the success 


forerunner.’ 
DAVID HARUM. 


A Story of American Life. By Epwarp Novres Wesrcorr. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The author has saturated himself with local atmosphere, and he has 
observed the quaint and delightful t presented in his book until be 
= — able to offer a picture so vivid, true, and irresistibly humorous 

at once the addition of a new figure to the permanent 
cue 2 studies in American fiction. 

‘A novel which promises to attract special attention, not alone for 


| its intrinsic merit, but also on account of the exceptional circumstances 
| under which it was written. . . . The central figure, David Harum, is 
| an old count banker, Leediy quaint, and somewhat illiterate. Some of 





his sayings will ge comparison with those of Mark 
Twain's ‘ Pudd’nhead Wilson,’ although the resemblance between the 
two books ends there. Take, for instance, such sayings as this: ‘A 





the editors of these memoirs, to undertake the work which, begun in 
this large volume of over six hundred pages, is expected to "extend to 
four volumes in all. No fitter memorial to Huxley could be —_—— 
no more appropriate attempt to uncover to general view the road 
foundations upon which his claim to fame and reputation must rest in 
the future could be conceived, than to publish in collective form the 
which, for wellnigh half a century of scientific activity, he con- 
ted to scientific societies and scientific periodicals. . . . These 
memoirs have left us with a very decided impreasion: we have been 
introduced, as it were, afresh to Huxley the specialist, Fellow of the 
Royal Society at twenty-six, its Royal Medallist at aaa, 8 a 
mind-producing work of the firet a. ody = which looms large and 
impressive on the imagi 


PHILIP’S EXPERIMENTS; OR, PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE AT HOME. 


By Jonn Trowsprines, 8.D., Ramford Professor and Lec- 
turer on the Applications of Seience to the Useful Arts, 
Harvard University, author - = nes is Electricity ? ”’ ete. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 


THE EARTH AND SKY. 


By Epwarp 8. Hotpen. Aprpietons’ Homs-Reapine 
Booxs. 12mo, boards, 25 cts. net. 
m4 4} first of a series of three volumes treating of the 


t of fleas is for a dog — they keep him f’m broodin’ 
on bein’ a dog’; or in, * unto the other feller the way he'd like 
to do unto you — an’ do it fust.’ We predict an unusual success for this 
volume.’’— New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“The main character ought to become familiar to th ds of 
readers and will probably take his place in time beside Joel Chandler 
Harris’s and Thomas Nelson Page's and Miss Wilkins’s creations.’ — 
Chicago Times-Heraid. 


A HERALD OF THE WEST. 





| A Romance of 1812. By J. A. ALTsHeLer, author of “A 


Soldier of Manhattan "’ and ** The Sun of Saratoga.’’ 12mo, 

cloth, $1.50. 

The author's brilliant success in this country and in England asa 
writer of American historical romances will direct especial attention 
to his new book, which embodies his most ambitious work. He opens 
with some most interesting pictures of social life and political conditions 


| im Washington just before the War of 1812, and later the reader 


of astronomical knowledge, and designed for use asa | 


| ik in the school as well as in the home. 


THE STUDY OF THE CHILD. 


A Brief Treatise on the Psychology of the Child, with sugges- 
tions for Teachers, Students, Parents. By Apert R. 
Taytor, Ph.D., President of the State Normal School, 


an insight into the contemporary life of Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston. The passages dealing with the war iteelt include singularly 

vivid and dramatic accounts of the capture of Washington by the British, 
and the battle of New Orleans, both noteworthy contributions to Ameri- 


can literature. 
4 REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 


EVELYN INNES. 


A Story. By Grorce Moors, author of ‘* Esther Waters,”’ 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“The book is, indeed, most conscientiously constructed. There is 
no hasty work to be detected in it. It is the fruit of three long years 
of unremitting work. There are passages in it of remarkable power, 


| and its author's touch is everywhere both firm and sure.""— New York 


Emporia, Kansas. Volume XLIIL., lyrernaTionan Epv- | 


CATION Serigs. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE PLAY OF ANIMALS. 


By Kart Groos, Professor f Ping hy i in the University 
of Basel. Translated, with or’s codperation, by 
Euzanern L. Batpwin. W ry a —. and an Appendix 
by J. Mark Batpwin. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


OUTLINES OF THE EARTH'S HISTORY. 
ab ular Study in Physiography. By Professor N.S. SHALER, 
arvard University. Lllustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 
STUDIES OF GOOD AND EVIL. 


By Josian Royce, Professor of the History of Philosophy in 
Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Bookman. J 
LATEST ISSUES IN 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 


Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“ A series that never yet produced a dull or uninteresting work.” 


No. 250. THE Ww og By W. E. Norris, author of 
arrietta’s Marriage,”’ ** The Dancer in Yel- 

low,” ** A Victim of Good Luck,” ete. 

No. 249. THE GOSPEL WRIT IN STEEL. A Story of the 
American Civil War. By Anrour PATERSON. 

No, 248, THE LUST OF HATE. By Guy Boornuey, au- 
thor of “* Dr. Nikola,” “ The Marriage of Esther,” 
“*A Bid for Fortune,”’ ** The Beautiful White 
Devil,’’ ete. 

No. 247. DICKY MONTEITH. A Love Story. T. Gat- 
LON, author of “ Tatterly"’ and * rr rince of 
Mischance.”” 


Send for Copy —free —of Appletons’ Bulletin of Autumn Announcements. 
*s* These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or they will be sent by mail, postpaid, on rece ipt of price, by the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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THE DIAL (founded in 1880) is published on the Ist and 16th of 
each month Terms or Susscarrrion, 82.00 a year in advance, postage 
in the United States, Canada, and Mezico ; in other countries 
somprised in the Postal Union, 50 cents a year for extra postage musi 
te added. Unless otherwise ordered, subscriptions will begin with the 
~urrent number. Resrrrayces should be by draft, or by express or 
postal order, payable to THE DIAL. Srxctat Rates To Cives and 
‘or subscriptions with other publications will be sent on application ; 
end Saupe Cort on receipt of 10 cents. ApveRttsine Ratzs furnished 

x application, All communications should be addressed to 

THE DIAL, 315 Wabash Ave., — 
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RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 


In a contribution to one of the late issues of 
“ Literature,” Mr. W. D. Howells discusses the 
Southern literary product of the United States, 
saying of Mr. Harris and Mr. Cable that they 
are “certainly the best known ”’ of our recent 
Southern writers, and supposing “ there can be 
no question but they are the first.” The task 
of arranging writers according to their rank is 
always invidious and usually unprofitable, but 
in this case the death, a few days ago, of 
Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston, makes it 
necessary to question the dicta of Mr. Howells, 
and to assert that no list, however narrowly 
restricted, of our foremost Southern writers can 
be accepted if it does not include the name of 
the novelist, scholar, and gentleman, whose 
grievous loss we now mourn. The omission by 
our eccentric critic of Mr. Johnston’s name 
may, however, be attributed to a strange mis- 
conception. In the same article, Mr. Howells 
speaks of “a school of Southern humorists be- 
fore the war,” and, after describing their work 
as “ atrocious,” says that he wishes “ distinctly 
to except from this censure the ‘ Dukesborough 
Tales’ and the other sketches by the same au- 
thor, which have a whimsical grace and are 
simple and often sweet, with a satisfying air of 
truth.” We infer from this that Mr. Johnston 
is reckoned among the ante bellum writers, 
whereas the “* Dukesborough Tales” made their 
first collected appearance in 1883, and their 
author had done nothing at all in the way of 
literary production until four or five years pre- 
viously, when the publication of a few tales and 
sketches in the magazines first directed atten- 
tion to his name. 

Mr. Johnston is given a unique position in 
our literature by the fact that he was nearly 
sixty years old before he began to be a writer, 
and that back of his literary period there lies 
nearly a lifetime of activity as a lawyer and a 
professor of literature. He was, then, an ante- 
bellum writer only in the sense that his fiction 
dealt almost exclusively with a period long 
ante-dating the Civil War, and restored for a 
new generation a past that had vanished from 
the memory of most living men. The period 
was that of the thirties and forties, and the 
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place Middle Georgia, a time and a region of 
which the “ form and pressure” are preserved 
to us in Mr. Johnston’s books with a faith- 
fulness of delineation and a geniality of con- 
ception barely equalled and certainly unsur- 
passed by the best of the younger school of 
local ” writers whose work forms so import- 
ant a part of recent imaginative literature in 
this country.! 

The Middle Georgia of the novelist’s youth 
and early manhood is made so interesting a 
subject for our contemplation that a few quo- 
tations from him, in his character as historian 
of his native section rather than as story-teller, 
may fittingly be reproduced upon this occasion. 
In a paper written only three years ago to be 
read before the Twentieth Century Club of 
Chicago, Mr. Johnston said : 


“If ever there was a man who felt himself to be ab- 
solutely a freeman, it was the rustic of Middle Georgia. 
. . « The poorest white man had no apprehension of 
falling into the lower scale, and so his ambitions were 
the freer and the more cheerful to lift himself higher. 
. . . In my own immediate neighborhood, some seventy- 
five miles west, not one grown man in five had ever 
been to Augusta, then a town of some six thousand. 
. . » Sometimes in an argument between two rural per- 
sons one, who might be on the verge of defeat, if by 
some sort of chance, not enjoyed by his adversary, he 
had been to Augusta, might look upon him with such con- 
tempt as was possible to feel, and say: ‘ Now look here, 
John, has you ever been to Augusty?’ On the sad ac- 
knowledgement in the negative, he might add: ‘ Well, 
then, don’t try to talk to me about sech matters, because 
they is matters as can’t be complete understood except by 
them as has been to Augusty.’ . . . To one who remem- 
bers the conditions and incidents of such a society it seems 
difficult to overpraise its neighborliness, the healthful- 
ness, the confidence, the warm affectionateness which — 
except among mean people, and mean people are in every 
community — generally obtained. None were very rich 
and none very poor, but rich and poor, especially among 
men, intermingled with the freedom of intercourse that 
was productive of results most beneficial to all. . . . 
Aristotle taught that leaders in societies should think 
like wise men, but talk like the common people. That 
was just what was done by leading citizens of Georgia 
three-quarters of acenturyago. . . . The noble Georgia 
dialect savored in much affectionate sweetness. Much 
of it, as I have been told in letters from eminent phil- 
ologists, is a relic of English as spoken three and four 
centuriesago. . . . The greatest lawyers and politicians 
and even divines loved it to the degree that they habit- 
ually spoke it, if not at home before their wives and 
children, at least in social intercourse among their 
neighbors.” 


Such was the almost idyllic social life, and 
such the dialect, of the people who live for us 
in Mr. Johnston's fiction. No phase of local 


American society has received more faithful | 


and loving depiction anywhere in our literature, 
and the peculiar value of Mr. Johnston’s stories 
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ary art. The older writers neglected their 
opportunity, or did not know how to make 
effective use of it, but the facts were recorded 
upon the sensitive plate of Mr. Johnston’s 
memory and given fresh vitality in the alembic 
of his genius. There is dialect in profusion in 
his books, but it gives no offence, for we easily 
distinguish it from the spurious effusions of 
dialect that have caused an eruption in our fic- 
tion of recent years. It is the genuine thing, 
the inevitable garment of the thought which it 
clothes ; it is not adventitious, written for a 
wanton satisfaction in the misspelling of words. 
It is, moreover, carefully studied and conscien- 
tiously reproduced, combining the scholar’s 
instinct for exact truth with the artist’s instinct 
for effective expression. 

The following list includes the more import- 
ant of Mr. Johnston’s works of fiction : “« Dukes- 
borough Tales,” “Old Mark Langston,” “ Two 
Gray Tourists,” “Mr. Absalom Billingslea,” 
* Ogeechee Cross-Firings,” “* Widow Guthrie,” 
«Old Times in Middle Georgia,” « The Primes 
and Their Neighbors,” “ Mr. Billy Downs and 
His Likes,” and “ Pearce Amerson’s Will.” 
Of these works, “« Widow Guthrie ” is the long- 
est and the most serious, but the peculiar gifts 
of the author appear to better advantage when 
he works within narrower limits, and one is 
apt to recall most vividly some of the “ Dukes- 
borough Tales” or some of the sketches con- 
tained in “ Old Times in Middle Georgia.” In 
addition to his fiction, he published a life of 
Alexander H. Stevens (in collaboration with 
Mr. W. H. Browne), and two volumes of 
“Studies, Literary and Social.” The latter 
volumes are excellent reading, and deserve a 
high rank among books of essays, although it 
takes some effort so to readjust the mental 
focus as to think of the author’s discoursing 
seriously upon such subjects as “ Belisarius,” 
or “ American Philosophy,” or “ The Minne- 
singer and Meistersinger,” or ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
Tragic Lovers.” 

Richard Malcolm Johnston was born in 
1822, on a plantation in Middle Georgia. 
When a boy he removed with his family to 
Powellton (the Dukesborough of the tales). 
He studied at Mercer University, Macon, and 
fitted for the bar. A law partnership with 
Linton Stephens, a younger brother of Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, lasted for about ten years, 
when he became a professor in the University 
of Georgia, at Athens. From this time on, his 
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occupations were teaching, lecturing, and writ- | their friends the horrors and dangers of the chase 


ing. In middle life he became a member of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Married at an 
early age, his domestic life was singularly 
happy, and the death, a little over a year ago, 
of the woman who had been the devoted part- 
ner of his joys and sorrows for over fifty years 
left him, to take his own pathetic words from 
a letter to a friend — “ poor indeed and lowly 
prostrate.” 


| 
| 


— the difficulties incurred in acquiring a good prose 
style. The older writers who used words reason- 
ably well — Pascal or Swift or Goldsmith, for ex- 
ample — never seem to have had so hard a time. 
There is a fashion in these things. In Sheridan’s 
days it was the proper pose for an author to dash 
off the brilliant act of a comedy in one night over 
a bottle of claret. Now the genesis of every word 


| must be established, and the public made a witness 


But he added: “ Yet I feel no | 


diminution of willingness to do the work of the | 
remainder of my time, and hope for continuance | 


of the strength necessary for it.” A year after 


these words were written he lay dying in the | 
hospital at Baltimore, the city with which he | 


had been identified during the latter period of  wiiq fowl as the shanks or the ven. Wuh the w- 


his life. On the 23d of September he breathed | 


his last, bequeathing to American literature a 
body of work that will not soon be forgotten, 
and to those who enjoyed the privilege of his 


of the parturition of every sentence. The facts were 
probably always the same. Skill and labor were 
required to cut and pile the faggots for literary bon- 
fires, but the sparks which lit them had to fall from 
above. Lacking any magnetic connection with the 
source of fire, the beacons would fail to burn. 

As for the mot propre, it is surely as fabulous a 


ception of a few words which accommodate the 


sound to the sense, there is no natural or logical 
| connection between language and life. The former 


friendship the memory of a fine spirit, gentle in | 
_ sole and unique verbal mate — like the ticket num- 


the truest sense of the term, the soul of cor- 
diality, courtliness, and chivalry. He was dear 


as we remember only those for whom our affec- 
tion is the deepest. 


Mrs. Browning wrote a sonnet on “The Inex- 
pressible,” and was fond of intimating that she had 
something to say that could not be put into words. 
I do not believe “ insufficient utterance” is charac- 
teristic of any good writer. On the contrary, words 
very often mean more than their author intended. 
I can imagine Shakespeare reading something he 


had written over-night and wondering how in the | 
world he came to do anything so good. George | 
Eliot says somewhere that a young girl’s beauty has | 


@ meaning and significance of which the young girl 


herself is not aware. Similarly, combinations of 
_ Hall or Post Office Building ? 


felicitous words and rhythms have implications and 
perspectives and pregnancies which could not all 
have occurred to their writer during the brief mo- 
ment of composition. The mortal has brought forth 
immortality, has given birth to something which is 
approximately perfect and imperishable. Whence 
comes this gift, this lucky inheritance of an estate 
outside the blood? I know not what to attribute it 
to bat inspiration. 

_ There are writers who go about to reduce expres- 
sion to an exact science, who believe we can arrive 
at verbal perfection by laborious toil. They hunt 
through dictionaries and obsolete books, and track 
the shy, wild animal, the mot propre, to its secret 

- And some of them, Flaubert and Stevenson 
for instance, spend half their days in confiding to 


is purely arbitrary, and to suppose that for every 
fact of nature or experience there stands ready a 


ber, and the prize in a lottery drawing — is a wild 


° ‘ _ fancy. Besides, the facts of existence are, after all, 
to all who know him, and will be remembered | limited in number; while the combinations and 


views and opinions of them in the minds of men are 
inexhaustible. One cause of style is individuality 
— the affixing of a different label to a fact from that 
which any other human being would attach to it. 
No two writers make the same report of a subject. 
The songs of Burns and Shelley have largely the 
same theme; but in rhythm, vocabulary, quality, 
timbre, they are as the antipodes. Like the monads 
of Leibnitz, poets are sent into the world with vary- 
ing velocities, and each one attracts words to him- 
self in a different fashion from his fellows. 

Eight virgins were used as models by an ancient 
sculptor for a single statue. This fact seems de- 
rogatory to the charms of the young women. But 
where did the sculptor get the standard which au- 
thorized him to reject their parts of being? Where 
did Pheidia» get his conception of the Olympian 
Zeus? What is the reason that the Parthenon or 
the Taj Mahal are superior to the ordinary City 
Why are the great 


| figures of fiction so universal that living men and 


women seem merely bad imitations of such crea- 


_ tions — so that we speak of people whom we know as 


Quixotic or Pecksniffian? There is something more 
than a mere imitation of life implied in arts that 
can give laws to life. But this ideal element, where 
does it come from? The modern theory would be 
that it is merely a selection of the best of the real. 
But leaving out of question how we are to recognize 
the best, the fact remains that this ideal element is 


| strongest in the infancy of art, before the races 


amid which it rises have developed their character 
or worked out their destiny. Homer was the school- 
master of Greece ; and we probably cannot measure 
how much Shakespeare has affected English char- 
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ae. There seems to be a matter of “pure antici- | critic and admirable poet who was incapable of 


pated cognition ” in the case. The artist does some- 
thing, unknowing how, which can stand up against 
the world and draw the world to it. 

We are driven to the Platonic Ideas for an ex- 
planation. It would really appear as if the archy- 
typal forms, of which the images and appearances 
of the world are merely mutilated copies, do appear 
to the artist in certain heated conditions of his mind, 
and translate themselves through him into adequate 
language or other art media. And not only the 
beautiful and good, but the evil as well. Plato 
himself, in one of his dialogues, comes to this point, 
and, with that urbane open-mindedness which is his 
great charm, seems to think it a check to his theory. 


accepted if his theory is carried out in full, is some- 
thing he cannot stomach. But if the created figures 
of the artist which make for good are superior to 
ordinary men and women, so are his projections of 
evil more portentous than anything in real life. 
People of opprobrious repute cluster about him to 
have their portraits painted or their figure sculp- 
tured ; but the artist looks them over and says, ““ My 
dear fellows, you are well enough as far as you go. 
But you are not the best expression of your own 
tendencies. You are minor. The dross of little- 
ness and incompetency encumbers you.”” And then 
he turns to the vision of the proper Platonic Idea, 
and forges out the pure gold of an Iago or a Mephis- 
topheles. 

The work of the poet is always, therefore, a 
revelation,— and each poet brings a new one. Noth- 


| 
| 


philosophy. Speaking of Wordsworth’s “ Intima- 
tions of Immortality from the Recollections of 
Childhood,” he says that the central idea is a pleas- 
ing play of fancy of no solid value. To dismiss as 
valueless an idea which is seriously mooted in more 
than one great system of philosophy, and which, in 
the form of reincarnation, is the basic principle of 
Hindoo thought, is, to say the least, confident dog- 
matism. It is a fact that children do exhibit some- 
thing like inspiration. The awakening of the intel- 
lect in childhood is in itself one of the great miracles 
of life, and at no other stage of existence is the pure 
play of thought so vivid or the happiness which 


_ comes from knowing and imagining so great. Every- 
The ideal bad smell, for instance, which must be | 


ing is more remarkable than the way the presum- | 
ably fixed facts of human nature shift and alter | 


under the various colored lights poured upon them 
by the poets. Chaucer will give us mankind rosy 


and solid, shaking the earth with its tread, robust | 


in vice and virtue. Shakespeare will transmute 
the same people to beings of air and fire, irradiate 
asasunset dream. Dickens will give them to us 
as a grimy, grotesque, touchingly human mob — 
the procession of Shakespeare after having gone 
through a coal-hole. Yet each aspect will be true. 
The highest revelation which the poet can give is 
probably concerned with the goodness of beauty, 
whereas the highest revelation of the prophet is in 
regard to the beauty of goodness. The two roles, 
however, are hardly distinguishable, and to forbid 
the poet the use of ethical motives is simply to cut 
off one of his wings. True, the province of litera- 
ture is to delight. But to delight whom? To the 
Covenanter, sleeping in caves and meeting, at the 
risk of his life, to worship the ideas of duty and 
God were the most delightful imaginable. Indeed, 
beauty, grace, and charm — the qualities usually 
appropriated to poetry — are in a measure luxuries. 
We can hustle through life without them. But 
duties and morals are necessities, the plain bread of 
everyday life. And they are the main stuff out of 
which literature is built. 

Matthew Arnold was the rare instance of a great 


one has noted the genius-like characteristics of child- 
hood, and, conversely, the child-like nature of the 
mature genius. The latter, like the child, concen- 
trates himself on his game of imagination, and is 
more or less irresponsible in the outward relations 
of life. The child is protected in his beautiful 
dreams until they naturally fade from him ; but the 
world is at war with the genius, because it does not 
like to have its wretched result of failure brought in 
comparison with his easily perfect work of imagina- 
tion. Why do we teach children absolute truthful- 
ness, high-mindedness, and unselfishness, when we 
know that such qualities are the worst possible ones 
to fit them for the struggle of life? 

The intuitional and inspirational character of 
woman relates her even more closely with the pure 
world of ideas than childhood. Woman's character 
is more intense and simple in both extremes than 
man’s. So far as we have got in the history of the 
world, her share of genius itself has not amounted to 
anything very great. But man has always seemed 
to regard her as an intermediary between the world 
of pure ideas and himself, — if she be not those 
pure ideas in proper person. He has always evinced 


| a touching willingness to be inspired or damned by 


her. Certainly in literature she has been the one 
inspirational force,— beating Nature or Patriotism, 
or even Religion, outright. 

There remains to touch on the subject of frenzy 
as connected with inspiration. The Indians think 
a madman inspired; but it does not follow that 


| genius is mad. Mankind is always in danger of 


falling into a lumpish, inanimate, indistinguishable 
mass. Genias has the office which the repulsive 
force in Nature — electricity, magnetic ether, what- 
ever it may be — has in its struggle with gravita- 
tion. The poor, lumpish human atoms hate to be 


| hounded to their task —- kept in tune, kept drilled 
| and serviceable, — and they think it madness that 


genius should take upon itself such employment. 
It would be interesting to have those people who 


_ are clamoring about the madness of genius define 


and draw us a type of what they consider a sane 
and normal human being. It would necessarily be 
a thing of negations —a thing cold, selfish, and 
dull; for the least touch of enthusiasm, the least 
lift of spirit, the least devotion to an idea, the least 
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heroism or unselfishness, must at once raise the sus- 
picion of abnormality, of madness, of genius. What 
Lincoln said of Grant’s drunkenness is applicable in 
the case. If genius is mad, it would be well if we 
were all innoculated with a little of the virus. 
CuHARLEs LEONARD Moore. 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


London, Sept. 18, 1898. 

There has just been published, in three volumes, the 
great work by Dr. Moritz Busch on “ Bismarck” and 
the secret history which his career furnishes. No doubt 
you will hear plenty of it on your side of the water, so 
that I need not trouble you with any remarks. Weare, 
however, very anxious to learn what it is that Dr. Busch 
has to say which has already not been known. “Once 
I am dead,” said the late Chancellor to his biographer, 
“you can tell absolutely everything you know about 
me.” It is for this “ absolutely everything ” that we are 
waiting. 

I am much concerned about a branch of the publish- 
ing business with which few people seem ever to have 
troubled themselves. I mean the publication of “ art 
books,” so called. Has it ever struck you that the mod- 
ern English art-book is a terrible falling-off from those 
we associate with the names of Ackermann, Boydell, 
Major, Virtue, and the rest? And yet our facilities for 
making beautiful books are far more ready and numer- 
ous than those at the service of our grandfathers. If 
one asks a publisher now-a-days why he does n’t produce 
a really fine book, he tells one that the expense is too 
great. And yet the expense of such books as Rogers’s 
“Italy,” the “Stafford Gallery,” the “ Boydell Shake- 
speare,” the great tomes on Oxford and Cambridge which 
Ackermann issued with colored lithographs, the string 
of books by « Froggy” Dibdin, the famous “ Walton ” 
of Pickering, — the expense on these, I say, must have 
been enormous, far greater than the cost of any of our 
modern works, excepting, perhaps, such a catalogue as 
that of the Spitzer Collection. There must have been 
buyers for such books in the “twenties,” “thirties,” 
“ forties,” and “ fifties”: surely there would be found 
buyers for the excellent productions of the “ nineties ” ! 
But where are they ? I am afraid they are not even with 
Hans Breitmann’s “ barty,” in “de lofely clouds”; for 
they never had an existence. For these fine old illustrated 
books there are, to-day, hundreds of eager collectors. 
Whe ever dreams now of treasuring bound pages of 
balf-tone blocks or dirty reproductions of wash draw- 
ings? And rightly, too, say I. The modern art-book, 
where it is found, proves to be nothing more nor less 
than a fattened and extended sixpenny magazine. All 
that a publisher who seeks distinction in this branch of 
his business needs to do is simply to get a wretched 
hack to scrawl off some wretcheder text on any special 
subject, and print this stuff on fine thick paper. With 
this for an excuse, he pads the rest with sheets of pro- 
cess reproductions, flashes a gilt binding with a deco- 
rative (!) design, forsooth, and your “ art-book ” is made. 
A fig, say I, for such “art-books.” A year or two ago 
there was issued a great work on Velasquez, or Van- 
dyke, I forget which; but compare it with what was once 
done for Gainsborough, Morland, Constable, and others. 
The modern book is not a patch on the older ones. We 
confess this when we pay as much for one print torn 








out of a collection of the engravings of Reynolds's pic- 
tures as we do for a dozen complete copies of examples 
from Leighton or Burne-Jones. The truth is that mod- 
ern process work does not make for art as did the old 
process. I had rather even have a collection of repro- 
ductions of line drawings than I would a whole gallery 
choked with the photographer-tampered work of “toned” 
and “gravured ” stuff called “art.” In the line draw- 
ing, I do at least get the artist's work. The deuce alone 
knows what the “ process ” maker does to get his effects 
in the other work. And yet good “art-books” may be 
made as well to-day as ever they were. But I am not 
writing to give advice to publishers. I simply record 
a fact worth making a note of. It is possible that what 
I have said may be especially timely for Mr. Harry 
Quilter, who, I hear, is about to turn publisher in the 
art line. He may know a great deal about art, but un- 
less he knows how to publish it, it will go hard with his 
business. I wish him every success,—he may turn out 
to be the right man. 

Publishers, it seems to me, take about as much time 
to find their particular métier as do other mortals. Car- 
lyle, I think it was, said that a man spends forty years 
of his life trying to find out the work for which he was 
best fitted. Publishers, on the other hand, spend forty 
thousand pounds doing the same thing, and fail in the 
end. Now, if I wished to turn publisher,— which the 
Fates forfend,—and I had the money wherewithal to 
indulge my whim, I’d cultivate my whim, and run it 
for all it was worth. At any rate, I’d have a run for 
my money. The professional publisher, however, does 
nothing of the kind. He runs other people’s whims, 
not knowing what the deuce will come of it; and winds 
up surprised to find that they swallowed up all his capital 
without giving him any return. If he can’t find any 
whims, he steals other publishers’ clients, pays more 
money to them, — and balances on the wrong side of 
his ledger. Hence, ruinous competition, and the many 
Jeremiahs filling our ears with noisome wailings of bad 
times. 

I have hardly left myself any space to tell you of 
news. Not that there is much; still, I must not omit to 
inform you of the forthcoming publication of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s letters to Rossetti, between the years 1852 and 
1862. The book which will contain them will be pub- 
lished here by Mr. George Allen, and is to be a sort of 
history of the Pre-Raphaelite movement. Mr. J. M. 
Barrie and the Rev. “ Ian Maclaren” have each a novel 
nearly ready; they will be issued late in the autumn or 
early in the spring. A very important work on the 
Post Office is being prepared by Mr. Henniker Heaton, 
M.P., but this will not be ready for some months to 
come. Our bards are also busy, and we are to have 
volumes of poems from Mr. William Watson, Mr. John 
Davidson, and one or two others. Just now books of 
travel are having a vogue, and attention is divided be- 
tween Lhassa and Chitral. When Sir Martin Conway 
returns from his South American climbings, we are to 
have an account of his successful ascents of Yllimani 
and Yiliampa. Mr. George Moore is passing through 
the press his sequel to “ Evelyn Innes,” and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan his volume of “ Reminiscences.” Mr. Bu- 
chanan also has a work “on the stocks” dealing with 
Christianity and the trend of modern religious move- 
ments. Mr. Herbert Spencer is quietly revising old 
editions of his “ Synthetic Philosophy,” and he has almost 
finished the “ Principles of Biology.” 

Tempe Scort. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


CONCERNING VERSE OF THE LATE WAR. 
(To the Editor of Tax Drat.) 

When an anthology of the verse of the late war comes 

to be prepared, it will be found that it is also an anthol- 

of international love, so far as Great Britain and 
the United States are concerned. And it will not con- 
tain many examples of verse of any kind, if its purpose 
be a literary one; if, on the other hand, the work be 
intended for popular use, it will have thousands. I have 
in my possession some hundreds of newspaper clippings, 
each holding a “poem” related with more or less inti- 
macy to the Hispano-American conflict. Many of them 
fall under the distinctly American class of “ funny,” 
which almost invariably means a source of real grief to 
the judicious. The most famous of these is probably 
Mr. John Kendrick Bangs’s amusing “ Change of Am- 
bitions,” ending: 

* The grammar ’s bad ; but oh, my son, 
1 wish I'd did what Dewey done!” 

Of the more serious, many are in dialect, notably the 
“ Together” of Mr. Frank Stanton, which has had the 
greatest newspaper vogue, and rightly, since he sings of 
the real union which this war has effected between the 
North and South. 

Before the outbreak of hostilities there was little to 
be found in English or American verse respecting Cuba. 
Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, Mr. Frank Putnam, and 
Mr. Charles H. Crandall had published books, that of the 
first-named having also a glowing poem on Anglo-Saxon 
union which did not gain the attention it deserved; while 
Miss Caroline Duer, Miss Edith M. Thomas, and, later, 
Mr. Lucien V. Rule, have sent out booklets celebrating 
England as well as America. Many more will follow, 
probably of a more popular and less literary type, like 
the “Songs of War and Peace” from the facile pen of 
Mr. Sam Walter Foss. 

But the actual poetry of the day, the verse contained 
in these clippings of mine, to be taken as typical of the 
whole, is at two extremes. There is simply nothing 
whatever to combine literary quality with proper popu- 
larity in the manner of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s “ Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic.” There is nothing by way 
of narrative to rank with Henry Howard Brownell’s 
“River Fight” or “Bay Fight” of our Civil War, 
though the victories of Dewey and Schley need cele- 
bration. There is no single poet who comes from the 
war period with a reputation greatly enhanced, as Mr. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman’s was enhanced in the ’six- 
ties. But there is some really admirable workmanship, 
technically very high, as in the two poems published by 
Mr. Clinton Scoliard, and two, an ode and a quatorzain, 
by Mr. Richard Hovey, equal to anything from the 
Civil War in manner, with two by Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page and one by Miss Thomas. Mr. Joaquin Miller 
has also been heard from. There are some others, 
chiefly women, Miss Madeline S. Bridges and Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster among them, who have suceeeded 
in giving their product something more than catchiness 

sentimentality; but they are few. Mr. Alfred 
Austin heard “A Voice from the West,” and Mr. Richard 
Mansfield answered it most successfully, making the 
punishment really fit the crime. Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
kept still, as he always does when given his choice be- 
tween silence and saying something pleasant about the 
United States. But Mr. James Barnes has caught the 





Kipling manner quite as successfully as Mr. Owen Sea- 
man; though Mr. Seaman published his “ Rhyme of the 
Kipperling ” as parody, and Mr. Barnes takes his “ Songs 
of the Ships of Steel” very seriously indeed. 

Now these, either through merit or pretence, are at 
one end of the literary ladder. All the rest, the “real 
thing,” the “hot stuff,” whether it has to do with glo- 
rious victory or the horrors of war, is generally to be 
included in what Mr. Arlo Bates so happily termed 
“ the chewing-gum school of verse ”— though, to do him 
justice, he apologized for the phrase, however vulgarly 
necessary. England and Canada had a multitude of 
examples of the same genre in their papers, but they 
were of better design and much better execution, even 
to the verses in cockney dialect in the «‘ London Chron- 
icle,” which suggested that evil communications might 
there have broken through. 

The songs that celebrate the rapprochement of Brit- 
annia and Columbia are better than those which have to 
do with America alone, by a great deal. Mr. Edward 
McQueen Gray’s “ Vision of Reconcilement,” Mr. Wal- 
ter Malone’s sonnet to this end in “ Leslie’s Weekly,” 
and the poem of Mr. Barrett Eastman which was praised 
in a recent number of Tae Dit, together with many 
another which space does not permit to mention, all 
show qualities of which we may very well be proud. 
Contrasted with those called out by purely national 
circumstances, and intended solely for domestic con- 
sumption, there is a whole heaven of differences. The 
inference is inevitable: England and Canada will not 
print rubbish, even if it is written for their periodicals; 
but America wants it bad, very bad, and plenty of it,— 
it is unnecessary to add that wanting it stands in an 


adverse ratio to needing it. Wattace Rice. 


Chicago, Sept. 20, 1898. 


THE WOMAN FACTOR IN CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dra.) 

Now that speculation is rife as to the cause and prob- 
able consequences of the recent stepping aside of the 
Emperor of China in favor of the Empress-Dowager, 
the following characterization of the lady in Mr. Colqu- 
houn’s “China in Transformation” (reviewed in THE 
Drax of Sept. 16) is of peculiar interest. Mr. Colqu- 
houn is the best English authority on the points in ques- 
tion. He says (p. 191): 

“The woman factor is a potent one in Chinese government, 
but never in a worthy sense. .. . How much the present 
collapse of China may be due to the personal qualities of the 
real but illegitimate ruler, the Empress-Dowager, may not be 
known ; but there seems to be no doubt that every surrender 
made to foreigners since she held the reins was dictated by 
her and her personal convenience. . . . A threat of the inva- 
sion of Peking — if believed in — has always been sufficient to 
bring her to terms. When the present Emperor was prepared 
to abandon the capital during the Japanese War and resist to 
the bitter end, it was that imperious lady who insisted on 
peace at any price ; and it is chiefly on her sensitive feelings 
that Russian threats take effect, and deprive the Sovereign of 
the will and the power to resist their demands.” 

If such be the case, it seems clear that the statements 
of the Chinese representative at Washington, to the 
effect that the Empress-Dowager’s accession to power 
means a general bracing-up of China as against foreign 
encroachments, must be taken cum grano. E.G.J 


September 26, 1898. 
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Mr. FORBES’S NAPOLEON THE THIRD.* 


Mr. Archibald Forbes’s new Life of Na- 
poleon the Third is a popularly written book, 
well adapted to the wants and tastes of the 
average reader. The chequered career of Hor- 
tense’s scheming son is told in a plain way ; 
without parade of sentiment or show of pro- 
fundity. The author takes a sensible view of 
his rather tawdry hero, and his estimate of him, 
while we think it in general too lenient, is 
impartial and rational in the main. The mis- 
fortunes of the man of Sedan have naturally 
made the world disposed to condone or pass 
over lightly the iniquities of the man of the 
Coup d’ Etat ; and much has been written of 
late tending to show Louis Napoleon in a favor- 
able light. It has been pointed out, with truth, 
that he was an amiable and a passably respect- 
able man in private life; that he was a fairly 
faithful husband, as French husbands of his 
rank and opportunities go; that he did won- 
ders in the way of renovating and beautifying 
Paris ; that he evinced, in the intervals between 
his chronic enterprises for shoring up his pre- 
cious “ dynasty,” a decent (and politic) regard 
for the higher welfare of the nation. But when 
that is said, the truth remains that impartial 
history shows Louis Napoleon to have been 
essentially a plotting, restless, mystifying self- 
seeker, who, to gain his personal ends, did not 
seruple to trample the rights of humanity under 
foot and shed its blood like ditch-water. When 
he destroyed the Second Republic he was asked 
if he should not find it difficult to rule France: 
“Oh, no!” he replied, “ nothing is easier. J7 
leur faut une guerre tous les quatre ans.” That 
was his theory of governing France, and he acted 
up to the spirit of it. Thousands of lives were 
taken and tens of thousands of lives made deso- 
late during the Imperial regime in order that 
this paltry adventurer might keep the throne he 
had stolen. He was only dwarfed by the great 
name he bore. He was as wax in the hands 
of men like Cavour and Bismarck, who quickly 
saw through the flimsy veil of his Delphic 
affectations. There was always a touch of 
the impostor about him, and the bitter gibes of 
Rochefort in “ Figaro” and the “ Lanterne ” 
provoked inextinguishable laughter because 
they hit a palpable mark. His early gipsying 


* Lire or NapoLeon THE TurrD. By Archibald Forbes. 
With Illustrations. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 





left a taint of low Bohemianism in his ways 
and tastes, which the fastidious Prince Consort 
of England did not fail to note during the 
imperial visit at Windsor. There was, Prince 
Albert thought, a certain “ flavor of the canteen 
and the barrack hanging about the Emperor 
and his suit.” 

Louis Napoleon was a morbidly selfish man 
who would sacrifice anything or anyone to gain 
a political end: witness his base desertion of 
Maximilian. He could hazard the life of his 
own flesh and blood to win some paltry scrap 
of political éclat. When he left Paris in 1870, 
to join his army on the frontier, he took with 
him the young Prince Imperial in order that 
the ill-starred lad might undergo his “* baptism 
of fire,” or, in piain terms, might be shot at by 
the Germans,— a cheap and cruel piece of 
theatricality in which the Empress joined. 

Napoleon the Little was a mean and crafty 
fisher in troubled waters. He exploited his 
neighbors’ necessities through arts worthy of 
Chatham Street. When they were at war he 
went between them, plying “ his policy of pour- 
boires, as Bismarck called it, and seeking to 
extort from the embarrassments of one or other 
of them a scrap of territory or other dowceur in 
return for his favor or neutrality. At this 
smail diplomatic game he was easily beaten by 
the big Prussian, who, in 1866, did not hesi- 
tate to cajole him with the prospect of a hand- 
some “tip” — which he had no intention of 
bestowing in the end. In sum, the most re- 
spectable thing about Louis Napoleon was, to 
our thinking, his dignified bearing in the hour 
of misfortune, when all was irretrievably lost 
and the shadow of death was upon him. A 
Prince, says Machiavelli, should combine the 
qualities of the lion and the fox. The vulpine 
qualities Louis Napoleon certainly possessed in 
no small measure ; but there was nothing at all 
about him of the lion —save (in his palmy 
days) the skin. 

Mr. Forbes’s estimate of Napoleon III. is 
somewhat higher than ours, and may very pos- 
sibly be truer. It is, at all events, not an ex- 
alted one. Mr. Forbes, it must be added, con- 
fines himself mainly to direct narration of 
events, the passages wherefrom his own opin- 
ions of his hero’s character and methods are to 
be gathered being in the main impliedly ap- 
proved quotations from Jerrold, Kinglake, 
Fraser, Louis Blane, etc. In fact, this lack of 
critical venturesomeness may prove a little 
disappointing to the class of readers who like 
to get their opinions no less than their facts 
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from their author. But Mr. Forbes’s book is 
by no means superficial. While its style is rapid 
its touch is sure, and it evinces a clear insight 
into the intricate polities of the period. The 
accounts of the Coup d’ Etat, of the Crimean 
War, of the wretched Mexican business, and of 
the preliminaries of the German-French War, 
while they are very concise, are pithy and to 
the point. Mr. Forbes’s explanation of Napo- 
leon’s fatal delay in 1870 in perfecting the 
treaty with Austria and Italy, the preliminaries 
of which, as is now known, had been arranged 
just before Bismarck gave a timely fillip to 
hostilities he saw were inevitable, is interest- 
ing. General Lebrun’s Memoirs prove con- 
clusively that a coalition against Germany had 
actually been formed, and that in case of its 
success Italy was to get Rome, Austria was to 
have restored to her Silesia, while France was 
to receive Belgium and the left bank of the 
Rhine. The treaty was drawn up, and awaited 
only the signatures of the Three Powers ; but 
it was not signed when the war broke out in 
July. Prince Jerome has told us that the chief 
cause of Napoleon’s hesitation in the matter 
was the intense feeling manifested by the Cler- 
ical Party in France against handing over 
Rome to the lay power in Italy. Prince Jerome's 
explanation is the commonly accepted one. 
Mr. Forbes offers another theory. The diffi- 
culty about Rome was not, he thinks, the chief 
reason why the treaty that might have saved 
Napoleon his throne was not ratified. 

“ The Emperor Napoleon had calculated — he was no 
strategist — that by rapidity of concentration he might 
gain some advantage over Germany and perhaps even 
win an important battle. If so, he would offer peace to 
the King of Prussia on terms of alliance against En- 
gland, assistance for the conquest of Belgium, and the 
cession to France of the left bank of the Rhine; Prussia 
in return to receive a perfectly free hand in Germany. 
The governing idea of the Emperor was the formation 
of a strong alliance against England. This is proved in 
actual documents; and the diary of the Emperor Fred- 
erick II. shows that Napoleon did not abandon it even 
after Sedan. One might commiserate his downfall even 
if he had been an unscrupulous man; but to be plotting 
coolly against the nation in which he had found cordial 
sympathy, friendship, and a free asylum, was a baseness 
from which the most cynical of men might recoil.” 


Mr. Forbes’s style is easy and animated, if 
a little slipshod at times. His book is by all 
odds the best popular life of Napoleon IIL., in 
that it is the most solidly instructive one on its 
historical side and the least misleading one on 
its biographical. The volume is a comely one, 
containing many portraits. Unfortunately, it 


lacks an index. 8. 6.2. 





THE LAWS AND THE LIFE OF A PEOPLE.* 


The influence of the comparatively recent 
interest in the study of political science, as dif- 
ferentiated from that of history, is illustrated 
by the two handsomely printed volumes, en- 
titled “« A Constitutional History of the Amer- 
ican People,” which have just appeared from 
the work-room of Mr. Francis Newton Thorpe. 
An examination of a vast amount of material 
in the form of state constitutions, legislative 
enactments, and treaties and conventions, has 
been made to show the truth of a suggestion of 
Emerson in his “ Essay on Politics ”: 

«“ The form of government which prevails is the ex- 
pression of what cultivation exists in the population 
which permits it. . . . The history of the State sketches 
in coarse outline the progress of thought and follows at 
a distance the delicacy of culture and aspiration.” 

In the constitution of Massachusetts of 1780, 
the state is declared to be a contract, that the 
government “‘may be a government of laws, 
and not of men.” William Penn conceived of 
the state as a compact, but the government was 
to be “ a government of men, and not of laws.” 
The evolution of these two ideas is taken as the 
history of American politics, and the history of 
Democracy in America is the record of the 
contest between laws — a conventional system 
of politics — and men struggling for industrial 
freedom. The conditions prevailing in 1776 
are essentially different from those of 1850. 
Environment, racial and social relations, the 
expansion of territory, the movements of pop- 
ulation, all have important bearing upon the 
development of ideas of government, as the 
problems connected with the closely intertwined 
and often opposing interests of state and na- 
tional sovereignty are worked out in America. 
The expressions of the popular mind are the 
state constitutions and legislative enactments ; 
in careful examination and comparison of these 
expressions one is enabled to trace the efforts 
of the people to secure desired ends ; and it is 
these efforts which make up constitutional his- 
tory, because a constitutional history deals pri- 
marily with persons and not with documents. 

This seems to be the thesis which is expanded 
by Mr. Thorpe. The study divides itself into 
several pretty clearly defined parts. One con- 
sists of lectures of a more or less philosophical 
nature, which treat abstract propositions about 
government. Another is a comparative study 
of state constitutions at various periods down 


"A ConstiruTionaL History oF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
1776-1850. By Francis Newton Thorpe. Llustrated with 
maps. Intwo volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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to 1850. A third comprises an examination 
of selected typical constituencies, found in 
Louisiana, Kentucky, Michigan, and Califor- 
nia, which constituencies are believed to illus- 
trate the phases of civil evolution in the North, 
in the South, in the Border States, and in the 
Far West. Certain essays on special themes, 
which, while interesting, do not seem to fit into 
the general scheme, are interpolated, and the 
result is “A Constitutional History of the 
American People.” 

There must be decided difference of opinion 
as to the title. Is this a constitutional history 
of the “American people”? Somewhere the 
author uses the words * States-united ” in con- 
tradistinction to “‘ United States,”’ and the ex- 
amination and comparison of state constitutions 
and legislative enactments which he has made 
suggests ‘“ A Constitutional History of States- 
United” as a preferable title instead of the 
ambitious one used by him. 

Those portions of the work which compare 
and contrast state constitutions are both inter- 
esting and valuable. Popular ideas are shown 
as reflected in the state papers prepared by 
constitutional conventions, and the growth of 
Democracy is well indicated by the same doc- 
uments. The various tables which show the 
changing qualifications of governor, senator, 
representative, elector, make a suggestive study. 
A large mass of material was sifted in the pre- 
paration of these chapters, and the results seem 
satisfactory. A just criticism could not be made 
except by one who had had the same advan- 
tages of material and had given the same pains- 
taking care to the investigation. 

Specific criticism can be made, however, of 
the other parts of the history. The arguments 
of a philosophical nature make difficult reading. 
The sentences are labored, and are too concise 
to be easily followed. There are frequent allu- 
sions to “now,” the “ present time,” the “ fu- 
ture,” which detract from the value of what is 
labelled history. In a transition period, such 
as that through which we are passing, what 
may be true in 1898 may be radically false in 
1905. The style is argumentative, as though 
the writer had certain propositions to prove. 
Two sentences will illustrate : 

“It is doubtful whether a convention called at the 
present time to make a national Constitution would pro- 
vide for annual sessions of Congress.” 

“The fate of the State Senate is a problem for the 
future.” 

The value of the history is still further re- 
duced by expressions of opinion, which suggest 





the tricks of the platform and the bracketed 
newspaper comment, or else, being unsupported 
by evidence, carry no particular weight in oppo- 
sition to long-standing notions. Three or four 
such opinions are selected : 

“The Revolution bred innumerable lawsuits and an 
army of lawyers ranging in ability from John Marshall 
to Andrew Jackson.” 

“ John Adams was the father of the public school, 
the State University, the State College, and the normal 


school.” 

“Clergymen were disqualified from civil office, not 
so much to separate Church and State as to improve the 
profession.” 

The latter statement is clearly discredited in 
other chapters where the privileges of the clergy 
under new constitutions are fully discussed. 

The opinion expressed in connection with 
the discovery of the Columbia River by Robert 
Gray, that it established our claim to Oregon, 
and that “ the law of discovery gave the Ore- 
gon country to the United States,” can have 
little weight when it is recalled that Robert 
Gray was not an authorized representative of 
the United States, and that only after many 
years of joint occupation and after long nego- 
tiation did the United States and Great Brit- 
ain reach an agreement which recognized the 
Oregon country as part of the territory of the 
former. 

The governor, who is now an executive instead 
of a military character, is described in the words, 
“In popular fancy he was the man on horse- 
back ; to-day he is the man with the quill,” a 
rather strange way to put a contrast between 
former days and the present, and this infelicity 
of language is accompanied by a declaration, 
which is not generally true, that whereas in 
other times the governor’s message was a docu- 
ment which commanded respect, now it is ** con- 
signed to a committee and forgotten.”’ 

The chapters which are devoted to a study 
of the special constituencies mentioned have 
much of interest in them, and, despite the ad- 
verse criticisms which may be made, the history 
is a suggestive one, many problems of our social 
development being comprehensively treated in 
it, as nowhere else in convenient form. The 
widening of the suffrage, the disturbing influ- 
ence of the “free negro,” the development of 
the frontier, the modification of ideas of gov- 
ernment brought about by the conditions in 
“the West,” and similar subjects, furnish food 
for much thought. In some respects the work 
is a real contribution to the literature of Amer- 
ican social and political life, although the faults 
indicated and the apparently unfortunate title 
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will probably deprive the author of praise 
which might otherwise be given for his pains- 
taking deductions from a study of a vast amount 
of special material. 

Francis W. SHEPARDSON. 


A GREAT HISTORIAN’S TREATMENT 
OF CROMWELL.* 





The promptness with which Mr. Gardiner’s 
second volume on “ The Commonwealth and 
Protectorate ”— the sixteenth upon the Stuart 
period — makes its appearance is a striking 
evidence of the systematic and business-like 
methods of the author. The volume opens with 
an account of the new opinions that were get- 
ting hold of the popular mind in the last days of 
the Parliamentary government. In the general 
unrest, bred of reaction from the religious- 
ness of the Puritan, together with the awaken- 
ing of materialistic motives in the nation, Mr. 
Gardiner sees the seeds of the Restoration 
already bursting into life. This prepares for 
the consideration of the various projects of re- 
form which early thrust themselves upon the 
attention of the Long Parliament, and the 
increasing evidence of the inability of that body 
to acquit itself of the new and vast responsi- 
bilities of its position. 

In the account of the completion of the re- 
duction of Ireland, there is little to interest the 
reader. Police court records are always tame 
reading, after the war correspondents have had 
their say. In passing, however, it is to be no- 
ticed that Mr. Gardiner does not favor the 
Irish policy of the Commonwealth, though he 
stops to say a good word for Ireton. The plan 
of union with Scotland hardly meets with more 
favor. Yet it is difficult to see what other 
policy could have been adopted. Both countries 
were hotbeds of royalism ; they had been re- 
duced by the sword, and only by the sword 
could they be held, and the possibility of future 
insurrection, or actual invasion of English soil, 
be forestalled. As it was, it must be admitted 
that, for the times, the concessions of Parlia- 
ment, and later of the Protector, were remark- 
ably liberal. Stern necessity forced the policy 
of Imperialism upon Parliament ; and if Impe- 
rial at all, its authority must be supported by 
a strong hand. Self-preservation demanded the 
subordination of both countries to the Common- 

* Hisrory or rae ComMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE, 


1649-1660. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A. Volume IL., 
1651-1654. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 





wealth, and the denial of rights within the em- 
pire equal to those of England. Here was both 
the strength and the weakness of the Common- 
wealth. 

With the outbreak of the Dutch War and 
the consequent breaking down of what little 
prestige there still remained to the Long Par- 
liament, the interest of the reader is thoroughly 
awakened. The cause of the war, as presented 
by Mr. Gardiner, is not to be found in the 
Navigation Act, but in a far more serious griev- 
ance. The English insisted upon the right of 
searching Dutch vessels for the goods of an 
enemy. They also insisted that all foreign ves- 
sels, when within the narrow seas, should strike 
their colors in recognition of the authority of 
the English flag over these waters. The effort 
to enforce these obnoxious measures upon the 
high-spirited Dutchmen brought on the first 
clash of arms. Other causes more remote had 
irritated either country and prepared it for re- 
sistance: particularly the ambition of certain of 
the English leaders for the absorption of the 
Protestant Netherlands in the new English 
Imperial system, together with no slight fear 
of the return of the House of Orange to power, 
thus threatening to give an additional support 
to the Stuart influence on the continent. This 
is somewhat different from the commonly ac- 
cepted view, which perhaps has given overmuch 
weight to the Navigation Act of 1651,— a very 
mild and inoffensive measure compared with the 
later act of Charles II. The chapters following 
give a detailed account of the events of the war, 
and are the first attempt to treat of this subject 
with any fulness or completeness. It is inter- 
esting to notice that Mr. Gardiner agrees with 
Professor Laughton in rejecting the fable of 
Admiral Tromp’s famous broom. 

The dissipation of the lingering respect of 
the nation for the Long Parliament is closely 
associated with this Dutch War. The leaders 
of Parliament were apparently dazed by the 
new responsibilities which the success of En- 
glish arms had thrust upon them, and were 
rendered nerveless by their knowledge of the 
corruption of the members and the growing 
contempt of the army. The war was the doing 
of neither Cromwell nor the army, and from 
the first had been unpopular with the people. 
It was contrary to all the traditions born of the 
bitter struggles of the past century that two 
Protestant nations, especially two so closely 
allied as the English and the Dutch, should 
seek to destroy each other. So, when at last 
the bankruptcy of the government compelled 
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the Parliament to turn again to confiscation 
for relief, its doom was sealed. 

The act of dissolution made Cromwell a 
military dictator. But for the moment he 
shrank from the logical consequences of his 
audacity. Englishmen were not used to the 
idea of a dictator. They were familiar with a 
dictating Parliament. So at least the shadow 
of a Parliament Cromwell must have, in order 
to give the appearance of legality to the new 

vernment. But how should the new Parlia- 
ment be brought into being? A new election by 
the people would naturally suggest itself to 
every Englishman. But Cromwell dared not 
trust the people. The reaction against Puri- 
tanism was already too strong. So, soldier-like, 
he went straight at his mark, and named his 
own Parliament. Of course, such a body could 
not be called a Parliament in any legal sense ; 
and the members, when they came together, 
seem to have been fully conscious of their am- 
biguous position. Mr. Gardiner attempts to 
impart some dignity to the body by calling it 
the “ Nominated Parliament.” The name is 
apt enough, but we confess to a liking for the 
old familiar * Barebones” —a name which 
lacks dignity ; but then, that is what the “ Bare- 
bones Parliament ” lacked first and last. For 
a time, Cromwell let them have the leash. But 
when a real party of progress began to show 
itself, — for all Englishmen were not as dead as 
Charles I., and some dared to have an opinion 
different from that of the Lord General, in a 
word, proposed to abolish state support of 
clergy and do away with the Court of Chan- 
cery, — Cromwell saw that it was time to lay 
the spirit which he had called up. 

When the abdication of his spurious Parlia- 
ment was announced, with a fine show of sur- 
prise, hard to explain by his admirers who be- 
lieve always in the honest simplicity of their 
hero, he told the messengers that it was “a 
heavy responsibility” they were laying on his 
shoulders. Then followed the Instrument of 
Government and the appointment of the Lord 
General as Protector of the Realm. This docu- 
ment,— for once a written constitution for En- 
gland, and upon which Cromwell held his brief, 
— Mr. Gardiner has analyzed, and shows that, 
contrary to the prevailing opinion, Cromwell 
was by no means absolute, but was compelled 
to share his authority with the Council of 
State; and suggests that the inability of the 
Protector always to bring the Council to his 
way of thinking may account for some of the 
vacillation of the Protectoral government, so 





hard to tally with the view of Cromwell which 
presents him as “ a man of supreme ability and 
iron resolution.” 

This is the most unsatisfactory part of the 
volume. Mr. Gardiner has an ill-disguised 
fondness for the old hero, and cannot break 
entirely with the traditional English interpre- 
tation of the administration of the Protector. 
He still sees in him the founder of England’s 
foreign policy, of her navy, and of her Ocean 
Empire. Whereas it may be questioned whether 
Cromwell ever caught more than the vaguest 
glimpses of any great foreign policy. He was 
surrounded by visionaries of the most radical 
type. In the popular mind, moreover, there had 
taken shape a very definite policy, inherited 
from the struggle of the generation past: that 
England should cast in the weight of her great 
military prestige with the Protestant nations 
against the Inquisition. Cromwell's training 
had prepared him for the adoption of such 
@ policy. Hence he did not favor the Dutch 
war, but leaned rather toward a league with 
Sweden and the Dutch against Spain and the 
Empire. But Cromwell first and last was a 
practical man. There was little of the poet in 
his nature, and sentiment received little con- 
sideration in the making of his plans. From 
his loftier point of view he could see what few 
Englishmen of his day saw, that the issues of 
the Thirty Years War were dead, and that the 
new material interests of England were rapidly 
drawing her into currents where poor old Spain 
and her Inquisition would have no more influ- 
ence than the rotting hulks of her ancient Ar- 
mada. To Cromwell, the maintaining of the 
great military state, which he had done so much 
to build up, and of which he was the sole head, 
was of far more importance than any partition 
of the colonial world with Protestant power or 
the building up of an anti-papal league. His 
motives were undoubtedly pure. He honestly 
believed, simple-hearted old soldier, that he was 
necessary to England; and only as existing 
conditions could be preserved could the rights 
of Englishmen be maintained, or the fruits of 
victory be saved against the plotting of exiled 
Stuarts, the smoldering hostility of Ireland and 
Scotland, or the numerous factions at home. 
Here, then, was Cromwell’s policy ; very differ- 
ent from the vast combination, the far-reaching 
planning of colonial empire, which is ascribed 
to him. The Commonwealth had been estab- 
lished by the sword ; it could be maintained 
only by the sword. To that end England must 
keep up her present military establishment. 
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This, however, was not such an easy matter, 
now that the open foes of the Commonwealth 
had been crushed or driven over-seas, and the 
direct demand for an army was no longer felt. 
The people wanted peace, and were unwilling 
to go on contributing of their means for the 
support of the old war footing. In other words, 
like Napoleon under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, Cromwell could not afford to remain 
long without war. He was as hard put to it 
for money as any beggar of a Stuart. What 
he needed was a profitable, self-supporting war. 
So, with the shrewdness of the soldier rather 
than of the statesman, regarding his own im- 
mediate needs rather than any remote conse- 
quences, he proposed that France or Spain, one 
or both, should furnish the money, — and he 
apparently did not really care which, though 
Englishmen generally would have preferred 
to fight Spain. 

The political conditions of Europe at this 
time were extremely favorable for the plans of 
Cromwell. The long duel of Spain and France 
had reached a most critical point. In 1653 
Mazarin had again returned to power, “ as om- 
nipotent as God the Father at the beginning of 
the world.” But the government was weak- 
ened by a powerful revolt of its nobles, and the 
field of battle was in the heart of France. Yet 
Spain also had her troubles. Her ocean empire 
was declining rapidly, and financially she had 
been long since exhausted. Both parties seemed 
to feel that with England lay the decision of 
the long quarrel. Cromwell was evidently will- 
ing to interfere, but the side which he should 
support must be determined by the price paid. 

Now to Mr. Gardiner the great Protector 
seems here “ vacillating, weak, and fickle.” It 
is because Cromwell's real policy was not the 
policy which Mr. Gardiner thinks he ought to 
have espoused. There is in reality no fickleness, 
no weakness, no vacillation. On the contrary, 
he goes straight at his mark with a directness 
and bluntness and consistency which is almost 
brutal. Hence ensues the long series of nego- 
tiations with the two Catholic courts of the 
west, which Mr. Gardiner follows through to 
the end with characteristic patience. The posi- 
tion of Cromwell is not one of dignity ; yet he 
has no doubt in his own mind concerning the 
object which he seeks to gain. He is like nothing 
so much as a camel-driver haggling for back- 
shish. Yet, like a camel-driver, he knows ex- 
actly what he wants: it is money. He doesn’t 
care which party rides his poor beast ; he knows 
they can’t both ride at once,— so he proposes 





that the one who secures the prize shall pay him 
well. 

Spain raised her bid at last to fifty thousand 
crowns a month. Some members of the Spanish 
council urged that as the whole fortune of Spain 
was at stake, even a hundred thousand crowns 
would be no exorbitant subsidy. Mazarin 
offered four, then five hundred thousand crowns 
a year. He also dangles Dunkirk before the 
eyes of the Protector, and offers to give hima 
free opportunity in the Indies, where he may 
enrich himself further upon Spain’s treasure 
fleets. Still Cromwell hesitated, that he might 
force a still higher bid from the one party or 
the other. 

Now, this may be statesmanship, but it looks 
too much like business,— and business, too, of 
a low order: blackmail, in fact, for there was 
always the covert threat of punishment to the 
unsuccessful bidder. War at best is a bad 
business, and civilized nations are accustomed 
to regard war as justified only when great prin- 
ciples are at stake. But here is your great 
Oliver, “‘ founder of British foreign policy,” as 
cool as a huckster, offering the blood of En- 
glishmen in open market to the highest bidder : 
the one, the traditional foe of England, the 
harborer of the exiled Stuarts; the other, the 
relentless foe of Protestantism and the land of 
the Inquisition. 

At last France would go no further, and 
Cromwell was forced to close with Spain. But 
when Spain urged him to fulfil his contract 
and declare war against France, he hedged and 
postponed action. Two days later it transpired 
that he was again bargaining with the emissa- 
ries of Mazarin and offering to betray Spain if 
France would raise her figure. It is said in 
justification of this double-dealing that Oliver 
wanted Dunkirk, and he didn’t care how he 
got it. But in the partial agreement of June 
18, 1654, Cromwell expressly stipulated that 
Dunkirk was to be held only as a security for 
the payment of the annual subsidy which 
France was to give him for his support. Nor 
ean it be said that Oliver, in thus seeking at 
the last moment to ally with France against a 
power to which he had just solemnly pledged 
himself, was making a last effort to shelter the 
Huguenots ; for, in his anxiety to secure better 
terms than Spain had offered, he had ceased 
altogether to ask for any formal guarantee for 
the toleration of the French Protestants. 

Mr. Gardiner, with characteristic candor, is 
at last compelled to throw up in despair his task 
of finding “a policy” for the Protector. “Thus 
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far,” he concludes, “a study of the foreign 
policy of the Protectorate reveals a distracting 
maze of fluctuations. Oliver is seen alternately 
courting France and Spain, constant only in 
inconstancy.” ‘ After all allowance .. . 
much remains only to be accounted for by 
Oliver’s own changeableness,”— a conclusion 
of the whole matter unworthy of an author as 
astute and penetrating as Mr. Gardiner usually 
is, and entirely out of keeping with what else 
we know of the great Protector. 
BenJaMIn TERRY. 


AN ENCYCLOP_ZDIC WORK ON INDIA,.* 





Abbé Dubois is among the most interesting 
characters in the history of Christian missions 
in India. Born in 1770, dying in 1848, he 
spent thirty-one years in India, chiefly in the 
Dekhan and Madras Presidency. While in 
India he adapted himself to the people among 
whom he lived, adopting the native dress, speak- 
ing a native tongue, eating the food of the 
country, respecting the recognized rules regard- 
ing ceremonial cleanness and caste. So intimate 
was his acquaintance with Hindu life and char- 
acter that his opinion and advice were often 
important to English officials. In fact, the 
earlier manuscript of the work before us — the 
only one heretofore translated and printed in 
English — was purchased by the East India 
Company and printed at their expense. After 
his long service in the mission field, the Abbé 
returned to France in 1823, and lived there 
quietly until his death twenty-five years later. 

Remembering the Abbé’s exceptional oppor- 
tunities, it is interesting to notice some state- 
ments which he makes in a work (“ Letters on 
the State of Christianity in India’’) printed 
soon after his return to France. He says: 

“Let the Christian religion be presented to these 
people under every possible light, . . . the time of con- 
version has passed away, and under existing circum- 
stances there remains no human possibility of bringing 
it back.” 

Again, in speaking of his own work, so wisely 
conducted, he says : 

_“ During the long period I lived in India in the eapa- 
city of a missionary, I have made, with the assistance 
of a native missionary, in all between two and three 
hundred converts of both sexes. Of this number, two- 
thirds were Pariahs or beggars; and the rest were com- 


posed of Sudras, vagrants, and outcasts of several 
tribes, who, being without resource, turned Christians in 





* Hixpu Manners, Customs, AND CEREMONIES. By Abbé 
J.A. Dubois. Translated from the later French manuscript, 
by H. K. Beauchamp. (Oxford University Press. 





order to form connexions, chiefly for the purpose of 
marriage or with some other interested views.” 

These details and quotations are taken from 
a biographical sketch prefacing the present 
work, and written by Henry K. Beauchamp, 
the translator. Mr. Beauchamp’s biography is 
interesting, and probably as complete as can be 
made, the Abbé having been a modest and re- 
tiring man. Mr. Beauchamp also is supposed 
to have annotated the work ; but his annotation 
is worse than none. His notes are few in num- 
ber, trivial in importaxce, and captiously criti- 
cal; they eiiicr elucidate the author nor tend 
to incrcase the reader’s respect for him or his 
work. Max Miiller’s prefatory note is almost 
as bad: it damns by faint praise. 

Dubcis’s werk, however, is most important. 
The fact that it was written so long ago but 
makes i‘ the more.valuable ; many things, then 
vommonplace, have now passed away forever. 
‘The Abbé’s mode of life and his simplicity of 
character gave him exceptional opportunity to 
see and know. It is true that much of his 
description of the life and practice of the Brah- 
min was drawn from ancient writings rather 
than from experience, and was probably no 
more actual usage in his time than it is now ; 
but he also did know much even of high-caste 
life from personal knowledge, and gives many 
data of great importance. As for his statements 
regarding other castes, they are almost entirely 
based upon careful personal observation. 

The work is divided into three parts — 
‘«‘ General View of Society in India and General 
Remarks on the Caste System,” “ The Four 
States of Brahminical Life,” “ Religion.” The 
first two of these is discussed in the minutest 
detail ; the sketch of Hindu religion, while less 
detailed, is still a significant and fairly sym- 
metrical discussion. The work may be said 
to be almost encyclopedic for its field. The 
older English edition has been, ever since its 
appearance, a veritable mine of material for 
students. The present translation, based upon 
a later, enlarged, corrected, and everyway mach 
improved manuscript, should be even more use- 
ful to the students now entering the field. 


FREDERICK STARR. 








Tue “Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China,” by 
M. Hue, which has already become classical, has been 
reprinted, in the translation of W. Hazlitt, in two attrac- 
tive volumes, with the old-style wood-cuts, by the Open 
Court Publishing Co. This work is still an authority on 
Thibetan Buddhism, and by its pleasant narration of 
varied adventures will always be readable. 
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SOME RECENT Books OF TRAVEL.* 


Dr. John Thomson, the author of “ Through 
China with a Camera,” describes the China of to- 
day in a capable, well-written account, embellished 
with many very superior photographic illustrations. 
He gives in entertaining fashion his impressions of 
Hong Kong, Canton, Macao, Shanghai, etc., and 
also tells of a trip amongst the aborigines of For- 
mosa and of an expedition to the upper Yangstze. 
His description of a cheap and curious method the 
natives about Yen-Ping had of warming themselves 
is worth quoting. 

“ Many of the men hereabouts appeared deformed, 
but the deformity was due to the small charcoal fur- 
naces which they carried concealed beneath their dress, 
and used to keep their bodies warm. As there are no 
fireplaces in the houses, these portable furnaces prove 
very convenient substitutes. At first, when I saw so 
many humps about, | supposed that some special dis- 
ease must be common in the place, or else that the suf- 


ferers had gathered themselves together from different | 


parts of the empire to test the efficacy of some curative 
spring, like the hot wells near Foochow, where I had 
seen crowds of feeble and infirm folk bathing in the 
healing vapours. But the little copper furnaces encased 
in basket-work supplied a less melancholy explanation 
of the mystery.” 

This is a good popular descriptive book, and is 
handsomely manufactured. It lacks a map, but has 
an appendix of Formosan words which may be of 
service to the philologist. 

To the numerous books on Thibet, Captain M. S. 
Welby makes a notable and interesting contribution 
in his “ Through Unknown Thibet.” Starting from 
Srinagar, he with a small party travelled due east 
across central and unexplored Thibet for 2000 miles 
to Tankar on the confines of China. For mauy hun- 
dreds of miles he traversed the dreary “ Roof of the 
World,” 16000 feet above sea-level, entirely unin- 
habited, but near the occasional fresh-water lakes, 
abounding in wild yak, antelope, and other game. He 
tells of seeing marmots “as large as men.” “The 





holes down which they must have hidden were so | 


large that I could have crawled down them myself.” 
Captain Welby’s journey was in the highest degree 
adventurous, and lovers of adventure will read his 
narrative with absorbing interest. We are carried 
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afar from our seething civilization into another 
world, an isolated and desolate region, which even 
in the author’s plain prosaic account powerfully 
stirs the imagination. The meeting with the Thib- 
etan caravan and the subsequent adventures with 
nomad Mongols are graphically told. Though 
Captain Welby’s record shows no special literary 
quality, nor such close observation of men and 
things as we should desire, yet we are thankfal for 
the modest, simple narrative of a notable exploit. 
The work is provided with elaborate and valuable 
maps, and it contains many illustrations, some of 
which are very good. 

“Haleyon Days in Norway, France, and the 
Dolomites,” by Mr. W. M. Lent, is a fairly well writ- 
ton account of commonplace experiences in common 
touring trips. The enthusiastic deseriptions of scen- 
ery are too prolix and frequent. The sketches in 
the second part of the book are extremely brief, and 
too often the book has the air of an itinerary. The 
paragraphing and literary structure show little care. 
The portion on the Dolomites has some value and 
interest, but as a whole the work has little raison 
d'etre. The illustrations are hackneyed, but are 
clearly executed. 

“Canada and its Capital,” by the Hon. J. D. 
Edgar, is a popular summary, historical and de- 
scriptive, designed primarily to enlighten Canadians 
in general “about Ottawa, and the doings of the 
people there.” The writer, who is Speaker of the 
Canadian House of Commons, naturally enlarges on 
political history and life, but he also gives attention 


| to Ottawan literature and sport. He regards the 


question of annexation to the United States as “ not 
a live one in Canada.” The book has a number of 
interesting illustrations. 

In “ The Rainbow’s End: Alaska,” Mrs. A. P. 
Henderson gives her impressions of a trip, in 1897, 


| from Chicago to Dawson by way of the Yukon 


River route. The narrative is distinctly feminine 
in its point of view, and is written in pleasant en- 
tertaining style. The author has also gleaned infor- 
mation from miners and others, on the animals of 
Alaska, particularly reindeer and dogs, on the In- 
dians, on the resources of Alaska, on the miner's 
outfit, ete. While giving little that is exactly new, 
the book is an intelligent and readable account. 
The photographie illustrations are of much interest. 

Mr. G. W. Steevens, whose recent book on “ The 
Conquering Turk” was lately reviewed in these col- 
umns, has followed up that work by a summary 
on Egypt, entitled “ Egypt in 1898.” He deals 
capably with English rule and influence, though 
sometimes in an over-glorifying strain. He also 
describes in a breezy way a Nile trip and a visit to 
the Coptic monastery of St. Mark; and in connec- 
tion therewith he gives a capital little chapter to 
Cook, the mighty tourist agent. The book is bright 
and incisive, with occasional undue straining for 
effect. The guests at Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo, he 
characterizes as “ the people who live in their boxes 
and grand hotels, who know all lands but no lan- 
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who have been everywhere and done noth- 
ing, looked at everything and seen nothing, read 
everything and know nothing, — who spoil the 
globe by trotting on it.” Again, remarking on an- 
cient Egyptian art, he says: “ The civilized idea of 
producing fine art is to make it beautiful: the bar- 
barous idea is to make it large.’ Mere obiter dicta 
are these expressions, but striking and suggestive. 
The illustrations are, unfortunately, rather blurry. 

Mr. J. E. Stevens, as commercial resident at 
Manila for a Boston tirm, in 1894-96, has written 
down his experiences and impressions in lively 
manner in a book entitled “ Yesterdays in the Phil- 
ippines.” The volume is particularly devoted to 
describing social life and to a record of holiday 
excursions. In the light of recent events, it is 
interesting to notice that in celebrating the King’s 
birthday one of the set pieces of fireworks was “a 
royal representation of a full-rigged man-of-war 
carrying the Spanish flag, and she was shown in the 
act of utterly annihilating an iron-clad belonging to 
some indefinite enemy.” Mr. Stevens does not favor 
the ion of the Phillippines by the United 
States. While this book has not the thoroughness 
or competence of Foreman’s comprehensive work, 
it is much more entertaining and popular, although 
its vivacity sometimes comes a little too close to flip- 
pancy and vulgarity. It contains a map and some 
interesting illustrations. 

The Rev. Francis E. Clarke, well known as the 
founder and president of the Christian Endeavor 
Union, described his recent world-trip in the inter- 
ests of this organization in a series of articles to 
various periodicals, and these he has now collected 
in a volume entitled “ Fellow Travellers.” The 
book contains sketches of mission work and impres- 
sions of countries and peoples, and is written in a 
simple, direct, modern style, which will recommend 
it to many other than the constituency primarily 
addressed. There are a few serviceable illustrations. 


Hrram M. STan.ey. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. Cunningham's “ Western Civili- 
zation in its Economic Aspects” 
(Macmillan) is an examination of 
the main economic features in the growth and dif- 
fusion of civilized life in Western Europe; and is 
therefore part of that reform in the writing of his- 
tory which insists that the life of the people, in 
ancient and medizeval times, is at least as well worth 
studying as the battles and deaths of kings. Pro- 
fessor Cunningham considers, in well-ordered suc- 
cession, the commercial and industrial conditions 
which made or marred the prosperity of Egypt, 
Judwa, Phenicia, Greece, Rome, and Constanti- 
nople. The temptation to diverge into excursus 
on other attractive features of ancient life must 
have been great; but the author has adhered stead- 








ily to the path marked out, and, for this time at 
least, archwology, art, and military annals have re- 
mained ancillary to their sister of to-day — political 
economy. What strikes us most in this instructive 
essay is the fact that it approaches each of these 
ancient civilizations at the epoch of its greatest 
industrial or commercial prosperity, so that its spe- 
cial contribution may be extracted under the most 
favorable conditions; instead of the traditional trac- 
ing of growth, culmination, and decay. Thus, the 
Pheenicians are studied at the time when they sailed, 
colonized, and traded over the whole Mediterranean ; 
the bloom-time of Greek history — the age of Peri- 
cles — is selected ; and Rome's industrial conditions 
are described as they existed in the best days of the 
Republic and the Empire. Cause and effect are 
clearly discriminated; and in general the conelu- 
sions reached commend themselves to students of 
political history. On economic grounds, the author 
condemns the magnificent art-structures reared by 
Pericles on the Acropolis; and the verdict, as one 
not often heard, is worth producing here: “The 
treasure was exhausted once for all, and there was 
no means of replacing it, such as arises with capital 
employed in industry or trade ; it was locked up in 
forms that are artistically superb, but economically 
worthless. There may be sentimentalists who are 
shocked at any such philistine efforts to appraise 
the economie importance of the grandest works of 
architectural art. But after all, we may appreciate 
them better if we know what they cost; we may 
still feel that they were well worth the cost, but at 
least let us recognize what it was. A heroic action 
may cost a man his life, and we may hold it was a 
deed that was well worth dying for. So, too, it 
may be that the buildings on the Acropolis were 
well worth the strain they caused; it is none the 
less true that they helped to exhaust the energies of 
Athens. . . . They proved to be a mere drain on 
the accumulated wealth of the present, while they 
gave no help of any sort for producing more wealth 
in the future. The wealth of Miletus was continu- 
ally circulating, and gave the means for an indus- 
trial community to grow and flourish ; the wealth 
of Athens and her allies was sunk, once for all, in 
creations of marvellous beauty.” 


“The Founders of Geology ” (Mac- 


The . . . 
and founders millan) is the title of a volume con- 
ef geology. taining a course of six lectures deliv- 


ered at Johns Hopkins University by Sir Archibald 
Geikie, Director-General of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The work presents 
a history of geology, which had its germs in the 
writings of the cosmogonists, Leibnitz and Buffon, 
and in the labors of Guettard, who studied miner- 
alogy, paleontology, and physiography, from about 
the middle of the last century, but whose name, 
even, is nearly forgotten. A science of such intrin- 
sic interest soon aroused votaries. Desmarest 
studied the mountains of Auvergne; De Saussure 
penetrated the fastnesses of the Alps; then came 
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Werner, with his Neptunian theory, assuming that 
all rocks were deposited under water. The origin 
of basalt was the bone of contention in those days : 
was it born of water or fire? The Neptunists out- 
numbered the Vulcanists. After a time, Hutton 
entered the arena. He distinguished between sed- 
imentary and igneous rocks, holding that granite 
and basalt were erupted from the interior of 
the earth. The discussion was long and bitter. 
The disposition to generalize upon an inadequate 
knowledge of facts was unavoidable. Both parties 
knew a little truth and imagined a great deal of 
error. About the beginning of the present century 
a Cuvier and Brongniart, who laid the 
foundation of stratigraphic geology, illustrated by 

ntology, zodlogy, and comparative anatomy. 
William Smith, their contemporary, made the be- 
ginnings of a geological survey of England. The 
work, having now assumed the outlines of its true 
proportions, was further aided in England, Scot- 
land and Wales, by Sedgwick and Murchison, who 
developed the classification of the Devonian, Silu- 
rian, and Cambrian systems. William Allen Logan 
showed how the outlines of European geology were 
applicable to explain the geological conditions found 
in the United States and Canada. Adding a dis- 
cussion of glacial geology as studied in Switzer- 
land, the British Isles, and America by Agassiz, 
of petrography by Nicol, Bryson, and Sorby, the 
lecturer closes with a brief account of the labors of 
Charles Lyell and Charles Darwin. The interest 
and value of the course of lectures lies in the com- 
prehensive view given of the progress made by geol- 
ogy in the past century and a half to its present 
commanding position in the circle of the natural 
sciences. 


The latest The volume entitled “ Light, Visible 
facts and theories and Invisible’ (Macmillan) is made 
ot St up of reports of six lectures delivered 
by Professor Sylvanus P. Thompson, at the Royal 
Institution in London. Lectures presented, as were 
these, to large and popular audiences, must be cast 
in a style addressed to the intelligent layman ; must 
present the latest phases of discovery and of theory, 
abreast with the most advanced science ; and must 
be profusely and aptly illustrated. In each of these 
respects these lectures display the skill of one who 
is master both of his subject and of the methods of 
its presentation. The fertility of invention which 
has devised new forms of experiment, and the skill 
of manipulation in presenting illustrations new and 
old, show the same aptness which gave Tyndall his 
fame as an exponent as well as a discoverer of sci- 
ence. The lecturer has not attempted to cover the 
entire field. Geometrical optics is necessarily 
avoided, and with it the theory and construction of 
optical instruments, together with spectrum analysis 
and most of the subject of color vision. The theory 
of light-waves is plainly elucidated ; so are polari- 
zation, the spectrum visible and invisible, and the 
later discoveries as to the kathode or Réntgen rays. 





The method of producing pictures for commercial 
uses, in which every conceivable hue, tint, and tone 
may be reproduced by printing successively yellow, 
red, and blue pigments upon white paper, is simply 
and clearly explained. The crucial phase of the 
process is that before the light from a multi-colored 
object is allowed to fall upon a sensitized plate ina 
camera it has been made to pass through a filter 
that has arrested all rays but those of one potency, 
yellow, red, or blue. One negative is thus made 
with yellow rays only ; another with red only ; an- 
other with blue only, and from each a corresponding 
positive is made, or a half-tone plate is prepared. 
From the half-tone plate made by yellow light a 
print is made with yellow ink; on this the plate 
from the red superposes a print made with red ink ; 
on this the plate from the blue adds its contribution 
printed with blue ink. The result is a picture of 
a perfection hitherto unknown. 


Another work on the American Navy 
serves to show the remarkable revival 
of interest felt by the people of the 
United States in that single institution of theirs 
which has always been both ornamental and useful. 
The Navy Department informs the public that the 
personnel of the men seeking to enlist for service on 
the sea has been changed very much for the better 
since the victory at Manila taught the infant Amer- 
ican mind that it, too, could learn to shoot; and 
Mr. Charles Morris, with “ The Nation's Navy” 
(Lippincott), emphasizes the fact that five years 
have hardly elapsed since Mr. Edgar Stanton 
Maclay gave Americans the first history they had 
ever had an opportunity to read for instruction in 
respect of their ships and sailors. Since then, 
Roosevelt, Barnes, Spears, and others, have pub- 
lished histories; Captain Mahan has risen to the 
first eminence, at home and abroad ; two or three 
men and one woman have written cheerful historical 
novels, mostly for the young, in which the interest 
is both American and nautical ; several admirals in 
our service, notably Trenchard and Franklin, have 
added memoirs of much interest; and a bushel or 
so of poets have celebrated the deeds of the sea- 
fighters of America, who in this respect had there- 
tofore been sadly neglected. Among all these there 


Uncle Sam's 
Sighting ships. 


| is still room for such a book as Mr. Morris has de- 


| 
| 


vised. He opens with a brief account of what has 
been done in the past to make the Stars and Stripes 
respected on the seas, and he concludes with the 
tale of the “ New Navy.” There are few omissions 
of consequence, the most serious of them being in 
respect of the recent rebuilding of certain ships; 
and an excellent handbook results. 


Numerous as have been the books 
about Hawaii of late, Miss Mary H. 
Krout’s “ Hawaii and a Revolution ” 
(Dodd) offers much that is new and varied. As 
the title indicates, the book contains considerable 
descriptive matter, which, however, is not confined 





Hawais 
once more. 
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to the theme, but includes a visit to Samoa (and 
Stevenson), Australia, and New Zealand. The 
author did not travel extensively through the 
Islands, hence her treatment of the unique natural 
phenomena there presented is not so complete as 
that of some of her predecessors. She is happy in 
describing people, places, and institutions which 
came to her notice, and her anecdotes and personal 
incidents give a strong local color to the book. Po- 
litically, the author is frankly on the side of the 

which successfully carried through the revo- 
lation, though she acknowledges that she went to 
the Islands with strong sympathy for the natives as 
a people who had been unjustly defrauded of their 
rights. The dealings of the United States with the 
Provisional Government are treated at length, with 
outspoken criticism of the president, cabinet officer, 
commissioner, and minister who conducted them. 
At times her statements pass the point of guarded 
expression and become captious fault-finding. The 
author apologizes for the frequent recurrence of 
the personal pronoun. The brave spirit in which 
she did her work in the presence of much personal 
suffering deserves commendation, but undoubtedly 
the repeated reference to private inconvenience 
mars the result from a literary point of view. 


Very entertaining tales of the wild 
animals of the woods and meadows 
and brooks of New England are to be 
found in Mr. F. Schuyler Mathews’s “ Familiar Life 
in Field and Forest” (Appleton). A true student 
of nature, the author has succeeded in making the 
acquaintance of such uncanny folk as “ our ancient 
enemy the ophidian,” and of “that famous essence- 
peddler”’ and much slandered friend of the orchard 
and garden. Frequent references to the best Amer- 
iean authorities upon all points of scientific import- 
ance are supplemented by the writer's own obser- 
vations and abundant drawings; while a series of pho- 
tographs of wild animals, by Mr. W. L. Underwood, 
add much to the interest in the book. A popular 
account is given of the common frogs, salamanders, 
snakes, a few of the birds, and most of the mammals, 
of the Eastern States, and the story is told in such a 
pleasing manner that every lover of Nature will be 
charmed with this new glimpse at these shy little 
people of the woods. The preface contains a plea 
for their preservation that every boy (and many 
would-be sportsmen) should read and heed. 


Mr. Lewis Sergeant's work on “ The 
Franks, from their Origin as a Con- 
federacy to the Establishment of the 
Kingdom of France and the German Empire” is a 
compact volume of about 350 pages in the “ Story of 
the Nations” series (Putnam). The limits of the nar- 
rative are dimly defined at the beginning, sharply at 
the end. The author recognizes the difficulty of sepa- 
rating what is historically authentic “ from that which 
at best has but a dubious origin.” That he has well 
discharged the task will be conceded by most read- 


The story of 
the Franks. 





ers. From the middle of the third century, when 
the Franks are first mentioned in history, down to 
987, when Hugh Capet was acknowledged King of 
France, is an ample space to cover; but Mr. Ser- 
geant has gone patiently, even briskly, over it all. 
He has made good use of his authorities, from Tac- 
itus to Palgrave, and gives us results rather than 
citations. Legends are generally discarded, but the 
story is none the less attractive for that. Of helps 
to make the book useful as a manual of reference 
there is no lack, such as genealogical tables, terri- 
torial maps, and two indexes, one being of Roman 
names with their modern equivalents. The volume 
is handsomely illustrated, the frontispiece being an 
excellent wood-cut from Diirer’s famous painting of 
Charlemagne. In the matter of spelling, Mr. Ser- 
geant very sensibly adheres to the popular forms, 
and writes Clovis instead of Hlodowig or Chlodo- 
vech. But he would have done better to spell the 
name of the eastern kingdom Austrasia (with 
Kitchin and others) instead of Austria, if only to 
avoid confusion with the later great empire of the 
Hapsburgs. 


A Yankee 
Professor 
in England. 


There are two good reasons why 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler should repub- 
lish essays written during a sojourn 
in England, ending in 1866, at just this time : one is 
the unusual interest felt in British affairs since the 
two nations learned, a month or two ago, how to be 
reasonably polite to one another ; the second is the 
increased interest felt in anything Professor Tyler 
has written, by reason of his recent praiseworthy 
services in behalf of American letters. The little 
papers which make up the contents of “ Glimpses of 
England” (Putnam) are popular in treatment, 
good-natured in manner, and interesting in sub- 
stance. The traditional attitude of America toward 
the English intellect is humorously upheld, and with 
it such a real appreciation of all that has made En- 
gland the envy of the European world as should be 
expected from such a writer. The period covered 
is the exceedingly interesting though provoking one 
of the Civil War and its close, and the veering senti- 
ment of the ruling classes abroad receives adequate 
attention. Some of the tales have been worn thread- 
bare by the lapsing years, but their repetition is the 
more readily pardoned since Professor Tyler was 
their original discoverer in most cases. 


Any condensation of Motley’s “ Rise 
of the Dutch Republic ” necessarily 
destroys much of the charming style 
and eloquent language of the original work, and 
Dr. William Elliot Griffis’s attempt in this direction, 
in his “Stadent’s Motley” (Harper), proves no 
exception to the rule. Persons who are inclined to 
historical reading, and presumably “ students ” also, 
will still prefer to read Motley himself; while for 
those, if there are any such, who desire to avoid 
the philosophy of history, and to garner only a 
series of facts, the book is not suited, inasmuch as 
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the original matter in the work is reduced but a 
little more than a third by this condensation. In 
Part VII., which continues the history of Holland 
from the death of William the Silent to the present 
time, Dr. Griffis has given us his own interpreta- 
tion of histerical events, and his work is marked 
by scholarly care and excellent writing. The chap- 
ters devoted to Dutch history in the seventeenth 
century are especially valuable, and constitute in 
some respects a distinct contribution to historical 
writing, because of their clearness and accuracy of 
statement and fine characterization. In fact, one 
is led to regret that the author did not devote more 
time and space to a history of later Holland instead 
of attempting a condensation of Motley. The book 
is noteworthy for the numerous excellent portraits 
of the men and women of importance in the polit- 
ical and religious history of the nation. It contains 
a map of modern Holland and Belgium, and has 


a good index. 


The Pilgrims in 
their three homes. 


Another book by the same author 
is “The Pilgrims in their Three 
Homes,” issued in very attractive 
form by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Aside 
from the chapters on Bradford and Brewster, which 
are interesting,— and might be collected in entirety 
from seattered pages of the “ Student's Motley,” — 
the book has little that is attractive save to the stu- 
dent of genealogies. While there are many evidences 
of the author's study and of his familiarity with the 
conditions which existed in the historic places he 
has undertaken to describe, the narration is so dis- 
connected,— as where he jumps from the discussion 
of the constitution of the early English hundred in 
one paragraph, to an account, in the next, of the 
coal production in Nottinghamshire, — that the 
reader receives no clear picture of the life or sur- 
roundings of the Pilgrims in any one of their three 
homes. The impression received from the book is 
that it was written to utilize numerous odd ends of 
information gathered in preparation of other and 
more scholarly works. 


leat The fifth monthly volume in the new 
edution of “ biographical edition” of Thack- 
Tashwvay eray (Harper) contains the “ Sketch 
Book,” Irish and Parisian, together with the “ Jour- 
ney from Cornhill to Cairo.”” Mrs. Ritchie's intro- 
duction is extremely interesting for its intimate 
revelation of the novelist during the years of his 
early struggle for a fame just beginning to be 
achieved. Here is a bit of rollicking pessimism 
from a letter of 1841: “ Please when you write not 
to give me any account whatever of any gaieties in 
which you indulge, or any sort of happiness falling 
to the share of you or anybody else. But if any- 
body meets with an accident, is arrested, ruined, has 
a wife run away with, if C. falls ill and is marked 
with the smallpox, do be so kind as to write me off 
word immediately, and I will pay the post cheerfully. 
. - » Despair, madam, is the word. Byronish, I hate 
mankind, and wear my shirt-collar turned down.” 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


It is now nine years since the appearance of Professor 
Woodrow Wilson’s “The State,” and they have been 
years of increasing appreciation of the admirable quali- 
ties of that text-book of political science. It represented 
to a large extent a breaking of new ground in the field 
of college work, and won for itself from the start so 
firm a foothold that we wondered something of the sort 
had not been done before. But the political world 
moves not a little in a decade of these modern times, 
and a revision was needed. Such an improved edition 
has just been published (Heath), embodying the latest 
arrangements of the political kaleidoseope, both in this 
country and in Europe, and the stout volume of over 
six hundred pages is made more valuable than ever be- 
fore by the timely revision to which it has been subjected. 

Rear Admiral Franklin, in his “ Memories” (Harper), 
gives a running picture of his life in the U. S. Navy, 
from 1841 till his retirement from active service in 
1888. Many are the changes which he describes in the 
evolution of the “ New Navy.” His narrative is very 
informal, going into many personal details, giving im- 
pressions as made upon his mind, and describing places 
and persons with great interest. We confess that we 
sometimes feel a lack of dignity in the book; and yet 
perhaps this contributes in a way to the piquancy of the 
narrative. 

The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Dante Society, 
published by Messrs. Ginn & Co., has for its chief fea- 
ture a discussion, by Mr. Paget Toynbee, of Professor 
Rajna’s critical text of the “De Vulgari Eloquentia.” 
Mr. T. W. Koch carries on, for the two years 1895-97, 
his list of additions to the Harvard Dante collection, 
which now numbers over two thousand volumes. New 
subjects for the Harvard Dante prize are announced, 
and an increase in the membership of the Society is re- 
ported by the secretary, Mr. Arthur Richmond Marsh. 
There are nearly a hundred living members, a number 
which should be at least doubled during the coming year. 


We might almost think that we know all that is nec- 
essary of the Sepoy Rebellion; but those most familiar 
with that event will most keenly enjoy the record of 
“Daily Life during the Indian Mutiny,” by Mr. J. W. 
Sherer, who, in his civic relationship, was intimately 
associated with the English leaders. Mr. Sherer does 
not intend his work as an independent history, but asa 
supplement to other larger works, giving in familiar 
form many facts that the more pretentious historians 
would not include. (Macmillan.) 


That veteran and indefatigable bicyclist, Mrs. E. R. 
Pennell, tells in her bright way a pleasant story of a 
pleasant trip, in a brochure entitled « Over the Alps on 
a Bieyele” (Century Co.). The clever drawings by 
Mr. Pennell add to the enjoyment of the reader, and 
the appendix on the route will be useful to the intending 
traveller. 


To one who knows Princeton merely through its ex- 
ae celebrated in the daily papers, such a book as 

r. James W. Alexander's “ Princeton, Old and New” 
(Seribner) seems to supply a little touch of final beauty 
which the university itself appears to lack in a degree. 
The book is handsomely printed and bound, and the 
contents, though brief, are filled with just such gentle 
dignity as serves to tone down the crudity of under- 
graduate life. It is, in brief, a book for the Princeton 
man to live up to. 
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LITERARY NOTES, 


« Beauchamp’s Career” and “ The Adventures of 
Harry Richmond ” have just been added to the new edi- 
tion of Mr. George Meredith’s novels. Messrs. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons are the publishers. 

The awakening of interest in the Navy has occasioned 
the bringing out of a new and cheap edition of Messrs. 
Seribner’s series on “ The Navy in the Civil War,” the 
three volumes issued being by Professor Soley, Admiral! 
Ammen, and Captain Mahan. 

“The Plan of an Ethical Sunday School,” by Mr. 
W. L. Sheldon, describing the work done by the Ethical 
Society of St. Louis, is published in pamphlet form by 
Mr. S. Burns Weston, of Philadelphia. It is a sugges- 
tive little book, and offers a reasonable solution of an 
inereasingly difficult religious problem. 

The series of “ Stories by Foreign Authors,” published 
by the Messrs. Scribner, is now complete in ten volumes, 
like the corresponding series of “Stories by English 
Authors” and “Stories by American Authors.” The 
three series taken together, in thirty neat volumes, offer 
a liberal selection of the best modern fiction in minia- 
tare. The average is about six stories to the volume. 

“The Story of Gladstone’s Life,” by Mr. Justin 
McCarthy, is perhaps the best of the popular biographies 
of the great politician who died a few months ago, and 
in the new edition, just published by the Macmillan Co., 
the story is finished with chapters upon the last year of 
Gladstone’s life. It now makes a handsome volume of 
more than five hundred pages, abundantly illustrated, 
and printed in large type upon heavily glazed paper. 

“ Kant und Helmholtz,” by Dr. Ludwig Goldschmidt, 
is the title of a study in popular science published by 
Herr Leopold Voss, of Leipzig. After an introductory 
chapter upon the general points of comparison between 
the two great thinkers, and a brief analysis of the Kant- 
ian doctrine, the treatise reaches the special subject of 
“Die Raumfrage,” with which the work is chiefly con- 
cerned, and which carries on the discussion with special 
reference to the non-Euclidean forms of geometry. 

Dy. C. Alphonso Smith’s “ An Old English Grammar 
and Exercise Book” (Allyn & Bacon) has just been 
reissued in a new and enlarged edition. At the same 
time, we have from Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. an 
“ Anglo-Saxon Prose Reader,” prepared by Professors 
W. M. Baskervill and James A. Harrison. There are 
only about forty pages of selections, but a number of 
texts are included that have not generally been used in 
elementary books of this sort, thus giving the reader a 
certain degree of freshness. 


A journal that should have an extended circulation 
in this country is “The National Review” of London, 
both for the large space which it gives to American 
affairs, and for the tone and spirit — friendly but not 
patronizing, frank but not fatuous — in which they are 
treated. A nation, like an individual, likes to be under- 
stood; and the editor of “ The National,” and those of 
his contributors who are permitted to write on Amer- 
ican affairs, show in the main that they understand 
Americans better often than they understand them- 
selves. The comments of the editor, Mr. Maxse, in the 
admirable department of “ Episodes of the Montb,” are 
forceful and informing; there is also a well-written 
regular department of “ American Affairs,” by Mr. A. 
Maurice Low; while the special articles on military and 
naval events, by such expert authorities as Mr. H. W. 





| Wilson and Admiral Colomb, are not excelled in value 
| by anything printed anywhere. “The National ” is de- 
voted largely to political affairs of universal interest,— 
| Lord Salisbury, Hon. George Curzon, Hon. A. J. Bal- 
four, among others, being contributors in this field; 
while literature proper is represented by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, Mr. H. D. Traill, Sidney J. Low, and other 
names as well known in this country as in England. 
“The National” should have an American office and a 
substantial American constituency. 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
October, 1898. 


America and the English Language. Wm. Archer. Pali Mali. 
American Popularity. Aline Gorren. Scribner. 
Anglo-American Friendship, The. Carl Schurz. Atlantic. 
Anglo-American Question, The. Albert V. Dicey. Atlantic. 
Bagehot, Walter. Woodrow Wilson. Atlantic. 

Bismarck, Impressions of. William M. Sloane. Century. 
Bismarck as a National Type. Kuno Francke, Atlantic. 
Bores. H. Darwin. Century. 

British Army, Social Life in the. Harper. 

Browning's Theory of Poetic Art. Mabel Helliwell. Self Cult. 
Bads, Flowers, and People. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic. 
Burmah, John Foster Fraser. Pail Mail. 

Canaries, Plant Life in the. Alice Cook. Popular Science. 
Capri, The Island of. Frank D. Millet. Century. 

Carlyle, Unpublished Letters of. Atlantic. 

Commune, Reminiscence of the. Simon Newcomb. Atlantic. 
Confederacy, Blockade of the. Horatio L. Wait. Century. 
Cuba, Old, Life and Society in. J.S. Jenkins. Century. 
Detaille, Edouard. Armand Dayot. Century. 

Die-Sinking, Artistic, of the Present Time. Scribner. 

El Caney, Regulars at. Arthur H. Lee. Scribner. 

England and Spanish-Am. War. C.J. Harcourt. Self Culture. 
Foreign Policy, Our New. H.N. Fisher. Atlantic. 

George Sand. Irving Babbitt. Atlantic. 

Gladstone. George W. Smalley. Harper. 

Guildhall, French Art atthe. M.H.Spielmann. Mag. of Art. 
Higginson, Thomas Wentworth. J.L. Wright. Self Culture. 
Hitchcock, George, Painter. Arthur Fish. Magazine of Art. 
Holland House. Caroline Roche. Pali Mau, 

Honolulu, Life in. Mabel Loomis Todd. Self Culture. 
Kropotkin, Prince, Autobiography of. At/antic. 

Law in Evolution of Colonies. James Collier. Pop. Science. 
Masks, Greek and Barbarian. Charles de Kay. Mag. of Art. 
Naval News in War Times. John R. Spears. Scribner. 
Navy, Our, in Asiatic Waters. W. E. Griffis. Harper. 
Oxford and Cambridge Race, The. E. R. Pennell. Century. 
Payne, Roger, Bookbinder. 8. T. Prideaux. Mag. of Art. 
Philippines, Problems of the. D.C. Worcester. Century. 
Philippines and their Prospects. D.O. Kellogg. Se/f Culture. 
Policy, Our Future. J. G. Carlisle. Harper. 

Pony Express, The. W. F. Bailey. Century. 

Powers, The Six Great. Mark Warren. Pail Mali. 

Prints of the Year. Frederick Wedmore. Magazine of Art. 
Roman Emperor and his Arch of Triumph. Century. 

Roof of the World, On the. Sven Hedin. Harper. 

Russia and the Slavs. William Z. Ripley. Popular Science. 
San Juan, Battle of. R.H. Davis. Scribner. 

Santiago Campaign, The. Caspar Whitney. Harper. 
Santiago, Surrender of. J. F.J. Archibald. Scribner. 
Shakespeare, Botching. Mark H. Liddell. Atlantic, 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk. Ellen A. Vinton. Self Culture. 
Socialism in Price Question. J. L. Laughlin. Self Culture. 
South London in 18th Century. Walter Besant. Pall Mell, 
Spanish-American War, Issues of. Henry Davies. Self Cw’. 
Stag Hunting 300 Years Ago. Pail Mall. 

Storm at Sea, A. H. Phelps Whitmarsh. Century. 
Trans-Mississippians and their Fair. Albert Shaw. Century. 
Wages, High, Evolution of. Edward Atkinson. Pop. Science. 
West Indies, Weather Freaks of. F. L. Oswald, Pop. Science. 
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THE SEASON’S Books FOR THE YOUNG. 


In continuation of our Announcement List of Fall 
Hooks, in the last issue of Tae Drat, we give the fol- 
lowing List of forthcoming Books for the Young. 





Pierrette, her Book, as Ae de Vere ay ae by Charles | 


Robinson, $1.50.— Red Riding Hood’s Picture Book, by 
Waiter Crane, $1.25. — Lilliput Lyries, by W. B. Rands, 
illus. by Charles Robinson, $1.25. — The Story of Thelaba, 
by Barrington , lus. by Patten Wilson, $1.50.— 
The Sporting Adventures of Mr. opel, by G. H. Jolland, 
$2. The ihe Noah’s Ark, by J. J. Bell, illus. in colors 
by C. R., $1.25.—Sun, Moon, and Stars, written and illus. 
by K. Richardson, $1.25. — One Hundred Fables of sop, 
pictured by F. Billinghurst, $1.25. (John Lane.) 
The Arabian Nights, edited by Andrew Lang, illus., $2. — 
Yule Log, a story book for boys, edited by G. A. Henty, 


| Th 


illus., $2. — The “ Golliwogg’’ at the Seaside, words by | 


Bertha Upton, pictures in color by Florence K. Upton, $2. 
—Further Adventures of the Three Bold Babes, a story in 
pictures, by S. Rosamund Praeger, $1.50.—T wo Little Run- 
aways, by Louis Desnoyers, trans. from the French by 
James Buckland, illus. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 
Down Durley Lane, a collection of ballads, by Virginia Wood- 
ward Cloud, iilus. by R. B. Birch, $1.50.—Two Biddicutt 
Boys, by J. T. Trowbridge, illus., $1.50. — Through the 


Earth, by Clement Fezandié, i/lus., $1.50.— The Lakerim | 
Athletic Clab, by Rupert Hughes, illus., $1.50.—The Book 


of the Ocean, by Ernest Ingersoll, illus, $1.50. — Denise 
and Ned Toodles, by Gabrielle E. Jackson, illus., $1.25.— 
The Story of Marco Polo, by Noah Brooks, illus., $1.50. 
(Century Co.) 

From School to Battlefield, by Captain Charles King. illus., 
$1.50.— The Boy Mineral Collectors, by Jay G. Kelley, 
M.E., with colored frontispiece, $1.50.— O’er Tartar Des- 
erts, by David Ker, $1.25.— An Antarctic Mystery, by 
Jules Verne, illus., $1.50.—An Independent Daughter, by 
Amy E. Blanchard, illus., $1.25.— Four Hundred Animal 
Stories, selected and edited by Robert Cochrane, illus., $1. 
—**Quida’s"’ Stories for Children, new edition, 5 vols., 
each 60 cts. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known, written and illus. by Ernest 
Seton Thompson.—The Story of a Yankee Boy, his adven- 
tures afloat and ashore, by Herbert E. Hamblen, illus., 
$1.50.— New books by G. A. Henty : Under Wellington's 
Command, a tale of the Peninsular War; At Aboukirand 
Acre, a story of Napoleon's invasion of Egypt ; Both Sides 

Border, a tale of Hopspur and Glendower ; each illus., 
$1.50.—In Pirate Waters, a tale of the American —. b 
Kirk Munroe, illus., $1.25.—The Boys of Fairport, by } = 
Brooks, new edition, ly rewritten, illus., $1.25. — The 
American Girl’s Handy Book, or How to Amuse Yourself 
and Others, by Lina and Adelia 8. Beard, new and en- 
larged edition, illus., $2. (Charles Scribner's Sons. } 

The Hero of Erie, by James Barnes.— With the Black Prince, 
by William O. Stoddard.—The Pilot of the Mayflower, by 

ezekiah Kutterworth.—Success against Odds, by William 
O. Stoddard.— Bible Stories in Bible Language, by Edward 
Tuckerman Potter, new edition, with introduction by Rt. 
Rev. Henry C. Potter. —** History for Young Readers,”’ 
new vol: History of Spain, by Frederick A. Ober. — 
“* Home-Reading Series,’’ new vole.: Historic Boston and 
its Neighborhood, by Dr. E. E. Hale; Our Nation's Flag 
and Other Flags, by Edward 8S. Holden; Playtime 
and Seedtime, by Francis W. Parker and Nellie L. Helm ; 


The Earth and Sky, by Edward S. Holden; each illus. | 


(D. Appleton & Co.) 

W. V.’s Golden Legend, by William Canton, illus., $1.50.— 
The Invisible Playmate, and W. V., her Book, by William 
Canton, new edition in | vol., revised and rearranged, $1.50, 

- Alice in Wonderland, a play, compiled from Lewis Car- 


roll’s stories, by Emily Prime Delafield, illus, $1.25.—A | 


Little Girl in Old Boston, by Amanda Douglas, $1.50.— A 
new “Sherburne” book, by Amarda Douglas, $1.50.— A 
Lovable Crank, by Barbara Yechton, illus., $1.50.— Witch 
Winnie in Spain, by Elizabeth W. Champney, illus., $1.50. 
—A new “ Elsie’’ book, by Martha Finley, with frontis- 


piece, $1.25.—Twiddledewit, by Martha Finley, illus., $1. | 


~The Valiant Runaways, by Gertrude Atherton, illus., 


$1.25.—Treasure Divers, by Charles F. Holder, illus., $1.25. 
‘ 


(Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Rex Wayland's Fortune, or The Secret of the Thunderbird, | 


by H. A. Stanley, illus., $1. (Laird & Lee.) 


| 


‘The Copper Princess, by Kirk Monroe, illus. (Harper & Bros.) | 





Story of Jane and Me, by M. E., $1. — Doroth 

Deane, by Ellen Olney Kirk, illus., $1.25. — In the Brave 

Da: SE Old, a story of the time of King James the 

Say Hall, with frontispiece, $1.50. ( Houghton, Mifflin 
) 


*Twixt You and Me, a story for girls, by Grace Le Baron, 
illus., $1.50.— The Young Paritans in King Philip's War. 
by Mary P. Wells Smith, illus., $1.25. — Belle, by the au- 
thor of *‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,’’ illus., $1.— Teddy, 
Book, a story of sweet sixteen, by Anna Chapin Ray, illus., 
$1.50. — Among the Lindens, by Evelyn Raymond, illus.. 
$1.50. — Hester Stanley and her Friends, by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, illus., $1.25. (Little, Brown, & Co. ) 

An Arkansaw Bear, by Albert Bigelow Paine, illus. by F. 
Ver Beck, $1.— The Hollow Tree, by Albert Bigelow 
Paine, illus. by J. H. Conde, $1.25.—An Awful Alphabet, 
28 large drawings, $1.— New Mother Goose Pictares, 36 
drawings by Chester Loomis, $1.50.—A Coon Alphabet, 54 
drawings by E. W. Kemble. — Sybil’s Garden of Pleasant 
Beasts, by Sybil and Katharine Corbet, ilius. in color, $1.25. 
— Ready Cut Story Pictures, a series of three large toy 
books, printed in colors, each 75 ets. — Chinese Children’s 
Calendar, reproductions in colors from drawings by 
Stuart, $1.25.—Colonial Soldier Calendar, printed in colors, 
50 cts. (R. H. Russell.) 

Tom Benton's Luck, by Herbert E. Hamblen, illus. — The 
Ranch on the Oxhide, by Col. Henry C. Inman. illus.—The 
Magic Nuts, by Mrs. Molesworth, illus. by Rosie M. M. 
Pitman.— For Peggy's Sake, by Mrs. Edwin Hohler.—Jack 
the Giant-Killer, illus. in colors, ete., by Hugh Thomson. 
{ Maemillan Co.) 

Riley Child-Rhymes, with Hoosier pictures, selected from the 
works of J. W. Riley, illus. by William Vawter, $1.25.— 
Johnnie, a real boy, by E. O. Laughlin, illus. in photogra- 
vure, $1.25. (Bowen-Merrill Co.) 

Five new volumes by Edward S. Ellis, comprising: Woefear 
the Indian, The Boy Hunters, Astray in the Forest, Cap- 
tured by Indians, and The Daughter of the Chieftain ; each 
illus, 75 cts.— Bo-Peep, a treasury for the little ones, illus. 
in colors, ete., $1.— Little Folks, new and enlarged series, 
2 vols., illus. in colors, ete., per vol., $1.25.—Micky Magee’s 
Menagerie, or Strange Animals and their Doings, by 5. H. 
Hamer, illus. in colors, ete., 75 cts. (Cassell & Co.) 

The Children’s Shakespeare, edited by Israel Gollancz, uni- 
form with the * ‘Temple’’ Shakespeare. — Klondike Nug- 
gets, and how two boys secured them, by Edward 5. Ellis, 
illus., $1.-—- A Gunner aboard the * Yankee,”’ from the 
diary of Number Five on after port gan. — Life’s Book of 
Animals, pictures taken from * Life,’’ $1. ( Doubleday & 
McClure Co. ) 

In the Navy, or Father against Son, by Warren Lee Goss, 
illus., $1.50.—The Secret of Achievement, by Orison Swett 
Marden, $1.50.— Chilhowee Boys in Harness, by Sarah C. 
Morrison, illus., $1.25. — Jack Harford, by James Otis, 
illus., $1.25. — Off to Klondyke, by Dr. Gordon Stables, 
illus., $1.25. — The Story of the Big Front Door, by 
F. Leonard, illus., $1.25.—** Children’s Favorite Classics,” 
new vols.: The Fairy Book, by Miss Mulock ; Grandfather's 
Chair, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; illus. in colors. etc., per 
vol., 60 ets. —** Sunshine Library,”’ new vols.: The Blind 
Brother, by Homer Greene ; Dear Little Marchioness ; Dick 
in the Desert, by James Otis ; Little Peter, by Lucas Malet ; 
Master Sunshine, by Mrs. C F. Fraser; Musical Journey 
of Dorothy and Delia, by Bradley Gilman ; illus., per vol., 
50 cts. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

The True Story of Benjamin Franklin, by Elbridge S. Brooks, 
illus., $1.50.— A Little Maid of Concord Town, by Mar- 
garet Sidney, illus., $1 50. — Marjorie and her Neighbors, 
7 Louise E. Catlin, illus., $1.50.— An Island Heroine, by 

ary B. Sleight, illus., $1.50. — Reuben’s Hindrances, by 
Mrs. G. R. Alden (** Pansy ’’), illus., $1.25. — The Older 
Brother, by Mrs. G. R. Alden, illus., 75 cts.— A Little 
New England Maid. by Kate Tannatt Woods, illus., $1.— 
As in a Mirror, by Mrs. G. R. Alden, illus., $1.50. — Buz- 
Buz and his Twelve Adventures, by Charles Stuart Pratt, 
illus., 75 ets. — Labor of Love, by Julia Magruder, illus., 
50 ets.—** Lady Gay Series.’ comprising: Lady Gay, 
A Dozen Good Times, by Mrs. George Archibald ; Me and 
My Dolls, by Laura T. Meade; Laura’s Holidays, by 
Henrietta R. Eliot ; 4 vols., each illus., 50 cts. (Lothrop 
Publishing Co. } 

The Round Robin, verses for children, by Agnes Lee, $1.50. 
(Copeland & Day.) 
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Gate of the Giant ep Annie Fellows-Johnston, | Taming a Tomboy, by Emma Von Rhoden, trans. from the 

be a 50 cts.— The Fortunes of the Fellow, by Wil! Allen German by — L Sete M.D. "illus. ear —Adventeres 

, illus., 50 cts.— Three Little Crackers, by Will in the Tro: erick Gerstacker. trans. from the 

Abea D le, illus., 50 cts. (L. C. Page & Co.) a TL. yea ee illus., $1. —The Irvington Stories, 

Pauline man, by Sophie May, illus., $1.25.— The Boys by Sine Dodge, new edition, revised and ’ 

with od Hickory, by Everett T. Tomlinson, illus., $1. 30. illus., $1. — Adventures in i by F. L. Oswald, illus., 

— Stories of the American Revolution, second series, by $1.—New edition of G. A. yt *s books for boys, 37 vols, be 

Everett T. Seniinoe, 7 30 ets. sin —— - each illus., Sy (W. L. Allison Co.) 

or The Adventures of the Greyhound Clu on iss Secretary Ethel, a story for girls of to-day, by Ellinor 
Parker, illus., $1.25.— Round-about Rambles i in Northern | Adams, illus., $1.50. (New Auuteniem 

Earope, by Charles F. King, illus., $1.25. — Under | 


at Manila, or The War Fortunes of a Castaway, by Edw Ths! See of the Eneid, by Dr. Edward Brooks, A.M., illus., 


Stratemeyer, illus., $1.25. (Lee & Shepard.) $1.25.— Dorothy Day, S Julie M. Li " illus., $1.25. 
The Jingle Jangle Rhyme Book, by Henry apiead Sim- — An Odd Little Lass, by Jessie E. Wright, illus., $1.25.— 
mons, illus. in colors, $1.50.— Baby’ s Record, drawings in A Moonshiner’s Son, by Will Allen basutede. ilius., $1.25. 

by Maud Humphrey, $2.50. — The Littlest Ones, (Penn Publishing Co.) 


drawings in colors by Maud Humphrey, $2.— Baron Mun- | The Story of America, told for young people, by Hezekiah 
chausen, new edition, ry: iM Mor Browne, $1.50.— A Daseeeworth, new edition, sovaall bs date, illus., $1.50. 


Yankee Boy’s Success, b: {. Morrison, $1.25.—A Little (Werner Co. ) 
Colonial Dame, by Mrs. A. C. Sage, illus., $1.50.— Dr. | The Patriots of Palestine, by Charlotte M. Yonge, illus., 
Jolliboy’s A BC, by A. Nobody, illus. in ‘colors, $1.25. $1.25.—My Lady’s Slip = Mary H. Debenham, $1.25. 
(F. A. Stokes Co.) —A Rome Household, Norway, $ $1. — The Stone 
er oy 76, by Amy E. Blanchard, illus., $1.50.— A Soldier Door, Frederick C. Lb rick, $1. — Reine’s 
of the Legion, by Charlies Ledy ard Norton, illus., $1.50.— bE Tiddeman, 90 ota. — A Guilty, Silence, by A. E. 
Two You ‘Patriots, by Brevett T. Tomlinson, illus. M Deane, 90 cts. — Jo: A Stupid Boy, and other stories, by 
$1.50. — The Young Supercargo, by William Drysdal Katherine E. Vernham, 75 cts.— Gwen, by Penelope Leslie, 
illus., $1.50. — Katrina, by — Douglas Deland, illes.. a 50 cts. — Autobiography of a Bull Dog, by Mra Neville 
$1 ——F hast Ay my * Heze inh Butterworth, Peel, 50 cts. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
us., $1.5 e Romance of American onization, by oung k Messenger, 
William Elliot Griffis, illus., $1.50.— The Allan Books, The, Youn pee Jr., 2 vols., pay 4 a3 28. = m The oy 
—_ by Lucy Wheelock, 10 vols., $2.50. (W. A. Wilde Ton Cutter, A Sailor in Spite of Himself. and The Yd 
& Co. Express Rider, by Harry en 3 Sol each illus. —" 
His Big Op paniy. by Am 4 Le Feuvre, illus., 75 cts. — $1.25.— Cowmen and Restless, Tee Be 
Bulbs and Blossoms, and hat the Wind Did , by Amzle The | Secret of Coffin Island, by Ed Wa 
Feavre, illus., 50 cts.—** Dolphin Series,” comprising 3 each illus., $1.25. (H. T. Cnatee Ge) 


Crew of the Dolphin, by Hesba Stretton ; Alone in London, Rouse 
by Hesba Stretton ; loss a Farthing Made a romana, b Annice ve Wynkoop, ss Newberry et 


E. Bowen ; The Children of the Bible; Fred’s Bachelor Maid and her Brother, by I. T. Thurston, illus., 


a by Rose Hartwick Thorpe ; The Bonnie ty ond ot cae Gord 

other stories, by Annie S. Swan ; each illus., 35 cts. (F. H. $1. = I oy pr ear Gordon Sieg, ills.» 

Revell Co.) Strange Quarters, by Edwin Hodder, illus., $1.25.— Green 
Rath and her 17 by “* Todd” Kellogg, illus., $1. Garry, by Marianne Kirlew, illus., $1.— When Hyacinths 

(A. S. Barnes & Co Bloom, by Ida Jackson, illus., $1. (A. I. Bradley & Co.) 


gunnthie this tom Willis Boyd Allen, ilius., $1.— the Forest, P le, by Clara D. Pi , illus., $1.25. 
Cyrus the Magician, iy David Beaton, $1.25.— Grenee? the Amare tet ; Co). od aoe, Sie. 


Armenian. by Helen Robb, $1.25. — His Best Friend, a tinen 
by Jessie Wright Whitcomb, $1.25.—Lois and her Children, The Hidden en Mine, by 7 A. Altsheler, $1. (Com eal 








Alice Hamilton Rich, $i.— A Proud Little Baxter, by Pablishing Co.) 
orence Burt Dillingham, illus., 75 cts. — The Story ofa | ——— —--- ——— 
pen gar) tee told in vane by WE. ~~ D.D., illus., 
75 cts. (Congregation g ety.) 
by oy ot Boys v0 of Laat on, ‘by Biwend Stratemnever, List OF NEW Books. 
us., $1.25. — Little Mr. Van Vere ina, b arriet a " ain . ‘ 
A. Cheever, illus., $1.25.— The Pleasant Land of Play, by [The foilowing list, containing 152 titles, includes books 
Sarah J. Brigham, $1.25.—Stories True and Fancies New, | Teceived by Tae Dia since its last issue.) 
by Ww. Morrison, ilus., $1.25. — Under the Rattle- 
—: . . b if i. Contaile, Bay yo ee HISTORY. 
a y Josep adger, Jr., illus., $1.50.—When Israel | qne History of China. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. 
Putnam Served the King, by James Otis, illus., 75 eta.— wised ., 8v0, gilt tops. 
The Princess and Joe Potter, by James tis, illus., $1.25. i pees eon 3 vale, Gian., Sra, 


— The Cruise of the Comet, by James Otis, illus., $1.25.— 


Chatterbox for 1898, illus., $1.25.— The Nursery for 1898, The Historical Development of Modern Europe, 


illus. $1.25.— Oliver Optic’s Annual for 198, illus., $1.25. pm — a arge iv elt to. 
t Montfort, by Laura E. Richards, illus., $1.25. uncut, pp. 467. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ’ 
= Young « ‘of Heart Seri « *-~ ‘: & Old a Giiume, by A History of the Parish of Trinity tin in , the City of 
wa Allen t= F The Drums of the Fore and Aft, ey fons Conaie® © by 4 gy As To the ae 
Mi Rudyard Kipling; The Adventures of Baby Trill, by edi Ree y Mireat Dr ingias, ‘A. D.. 1783. Illus. in 
arriet A. Cheever ; A Boy’ .. ay - by Will Allen Drom- the tors oe sis tn 506. G.P- SF awe 
goole ; The Man without a . by E. E. Hale ; Editha’s ts. large 5vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. tnam 
Surglar, by Frances Roden urnett; Jess, by J. M. BIOGRAPHY. 
Barrie ; Little Rosebud, by Beatrice Harraden ; each illus., 
50 cts. (Dana Estes & Co.) The Life of Napoleon the Third. By Archibald Forbes. 
Visitors at Grampus Island, and The Tale of an Oar, by Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 355. Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50 
Wm. 0. Stoddard, illus., $1.50. (H.S. Stove & Co.) The Story of Gladstone’s Life. By Justin McCarthy. 
Thy Pitend Dorothy, by Amy E. Blanchard, illus., $1.25.— Second edition, revised and “ss illus., large 8vo, 
oh . Christmas, by. Amy E. Blanchard, illus, 60 ota. gilt top, pp. 516. Macmillan Co. $6. 
ith the Dream-Maker, b n Habberton, illus., 
50 cts.— An Obstinate Maid. b ; Sime Von Rhoden, trans. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
from the German by Mary Ireland, illus., $1.25.— | “Thoughts and hag y Stephen Dowell. In 3 vols., 
eae Honor, by Fanny E. Newberry, illus., $1.25. — 12mo. Longmans, Green, & Co. Boxed, $10.50, 
Christ for the Young, by L. Weed, illus., | The Writings of James Monroe, including a Collection é 
50 ets.— A Little Turning Aside, Sty Barbara Yechton, his Public and Private Papers now for the 
illus., $1. (George W. Jacobs & Co. Printed. Edited by Stanislaus Murra Hamilton. Vol. L. 


Told in the Twilight, stories to tell to "shew. written and 1778-1794 ; with - ene t top, uncut, pp. 400. 
illus. by Blanche McManus, $1.25. (E. K. Herrick & Co.) G. P. Putnam’s 
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The Women of Homer. By Walter copia Perry. Lilus., 
12mo, pp. 242. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Dante at Ravenna: A Study. By Catherine Mary Philli- 
more. Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 218. London : Elliot Stock. 

The Classics for the Million: An Epitome in English of the 
Works of the Principal Greek and Latin Authors. By 

Grey. 12mo, pp. 351. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Invisible Playmate, and W. V. Her Book. By William 
Canton. New edition, revised and enlarged ; illus., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 226. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Great Words from Great Americans. Edited by Paul 
Leicester Ford. “ Citiens? ” edition ; illus., 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 195. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

The Golden Maiden, and Other Folk Tales and Fairy Stories 
Told in Armenia. By A. G. Seklemian ; with Introduction 
ee 12mo, pp. 224, Helman-Taylor 


Stories from Dante. By Norley Chester. Illus., 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 227. k Warne & Co. $1.25. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Blessed Damozel. By D. G. Rossetti; with Introduc- 
tion by W. M. Rossetti ; decorations by W. B. Macdougall. 
8vo, gilt top. L.C. Page & Co. $2.50. 

Luxembourg Library. New vols.: Thackeray's Vanity 

, Jane Porter's The Scottish Chiefs, Irving’s The 
Alhambra, Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, Reade’s The 
Cloister and the Hearth, Scott’s Ivanhoe, Madame de 
ape Corinne, and Irving’s The Sketch Book. Each illus. 

in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt top. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Per vol., $1.50. 

Works of Geo nen, Popular Edition. New vols.: 
Beaucham and The Adventures of ng 
mond. —t. with photogravure frontispiece, 12mo. es 
Seribner’s Sons. Per vol., $1.50. 

“Fajence” Editions. New vols.: pier ~ Hiawatha, 
Seathoras s House of Seven Gables, Shakespeare’s Songs 

and Sonnets, Poe’s Poems, Poe's T: Walton's s Complete 
Angler, and Schultz's Collette. | us. in photogravure, 
etc., 16mo, gilt top. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Per vol., $1. 


By Le Sy Som ce. = Whe no ast 


rancisco xey. 


VERSE. 

Songs of Action. By A. Conan Doyle. 12mo, wile top, uncut, 
pp. 144. Doubleday & McClure Co, $1.25. 

A Child-World. By James Whitcomb Riley. “ Home- 
stead '’ edition; with frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 152. ies Scribner's Sons. (Sold only by sub- 
scription. ) 

Ben King’s Verse. Edited by Nixon Waterman ; Introduc- 
tion by John McGovern ; — out by y Oe Read. With 
een, Rye gilt top, uncut, pp. icago: Forbes 


The Dream Beautiful, and Other Poems. By Char! 
Hamilton Musgrove. 12mo, pp. 56. Louisville: John P 
Morton & Co. $1. 

Soldier Songs and Love Songs. By A. H. Laidlaw. 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 64. Wm. R. Jenkins. $1. 

Luss amid the Shadows. By Annie Clarke. 16mo, pp. 143. 

H. Revell Co. Paper, 50 cts. 


FICTION. 
Hope the Hermit. By Edna Lyall. 12mo, pp. 412. Lo 
mat By Bie le 0, PP ng- 
The Puritans. By Ari Bete 12mo, pp. 424. H hton, 
Min &éCo. 1.5. —_ 
John Burnet of Barns: A Romance. By John Buchan. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 444. John Lane. $1.50. 
The Lady of Castell March. By Owen Rhoscomyl. 12mo, 
ace. 338, ~~ & McClure Co. $1. 
bes and Pharisees: A Story of Lite London. B 
William Le Queux. 12mo, uncut, pp. pid a. Mead 
&Co. $1.25. 
a of o~ Neighborhood. By E. Wilkins. 
us., mo, t . t, 161. bl 
McClure Co. 5O -" meeaaging —s 
A Great Love. By Clara Louise Burnham. 16mo, pp. 309. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
The Grenadier: A Story of the Empire. By James Eugene 
Farmer, M.A. With frontispiece, 12mo, 328. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.35. - 


A Country Idyl, and Other Stories. nS Sarah Knowles 
Bolton. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 274. T. Y. Crowell & 
Co, $1.25. 

Cross Trails. By Victor Waite. Illus., 12mo, pp. 456. L. C, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 

Bijli the Dancer. By James Blythe Patton. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 344. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Dicky Monteith. By T. Gallon. 12mo, pp. 327. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

Miss Theodora: A West End Story. By Helen Leah Reed. 
Illus., 16mo, uncut, pp. 250. Richard G. Badger & Co. $1, 

Stories by Foreign Authors. New vols.: Polish, Greek, 
Belgian, Hungarian, 1 vol.; Italian, 1 vol. Each with por 
trait, 16mo. Charles Scribner's oe Per vol., 75 ets. 

Miriam. By Gustav Kobbé. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 54. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 50 cts. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

Rand, McNally & Co.’s Globe Library : A Moment’s Error, 

By A. W. Marchmont. 12mo, pp. 381. 25 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
Through China with a Camera. By John 
F.R.G.S. Illus., $vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 284. Dodd, M 
& Co. $5. net. 
Military gg Aas Narrative of Personal Observation and 
‘ r-General Nelson A. Miles. Illus., 
large 8vo, pp. i. ta & McClure Co. $1.50 
Hawaii and a Revolution: The Personal Experiences of 4 
dent in the Sandwich —— during the Crisis of 
1893 and subsequently. mt —= Krout. Lllus., 12mo. 
pp. 330. Dod ead & 
Egypt in 1898. By G. W. , t4 Illus., 12mo, pp. 300. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
Over the Alps on a Bicycle. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell ; 
illus. by Joseph Pennell. 8vo, pp. 110. Century Co. 
Paper, 50 cts. 


POLITICS.— SOCIOLOG Y.— ECONOMICS. 

A Constitutional History of the American People, 1776- 
1850. By Francis Newton Th . In2 vols., 8vo, gilt tops, 
uncut. Harper & Brothers. 

America’s Foreign Policy: Eesays and Addresses. By 
Theodore Salisbury Woolsey, M.A. 12mo, pp. 24. Cen- 
tury Co. $1.25. 

China in Transformation. By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
Ilus., 8vo, pp. 397. Harper & Brothers. $3. 

The Control of the Tropics. By ae Kidd. 12mo, 
me pp. 101. Macmillan Co. 

Origin and Growth of the meet Constitution: 
= Historical Treatise. By Hannis Taylor, LL.D. Part IL., 
The After Growth of the spastiaen. Svo, gilt top, un- 
eut, pp. 645. Houghton, Mifflin & $4.50. 

Problems of Modern Industry. B ‘Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. 8vo, pp. 286. Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.50. 

Loom and Spindle; or, Life among the Early Mill Girls. 
By Harriet H. Robinson; with Introduction by Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright. Ree gilt top, uncut, pp. 216. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Socialism and the Social Movement in the 1%th Century. 
By Werner Sombart ; trans. by Anson P. Atterbury ; with 
Introduction by John B. Clark. 12mo, pp. 199. fl 
Putnam's Sons. $1.25. 

Natural Taxation. By Thomas G. Shearman. New and 
—— edition ; 12mo, pp. 268. Doubleday & McClure 

> 31 

The Individual in Relation to Law and Institutions. 
By James H. Tufts and Helen B. Thom . Large 8vo, 
pp. 53. University of Chicago Press. Paper. 

The Fee System in the United States. By Thomas K. 
Urdahl, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 242. Madison, Wis.: Democrat 
Printing Co. Paper. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

The Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. By Edmond 
Stapfer ; trans by Louise Seymour Houghton. 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 277. Charies Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Holy Bible: Being the Revised Version Set Forth A. D. 
1881-1885, with Revised Marginal References. vo, 
pp. 1200. Oxford University Press. $1.25. 

The Gentleness of Jesus. By Mark Guy Pearse. With 
portrait, l6mo, pp. 250. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cts. 

The Joy of Service. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 16mo, pp. 248. 





T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cts. 
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Life after the Exile. By Rev. T. K. 

M.A. 12mo, uncut, pp. 270. “* Am. Lectures on 

the History of Religions.’’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

By the Still Waters: A Meditation on the Twenty-third 

Psalm. By J. R. Miller, D.D. Illustrated edition ; 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 32. . Crowell & Co. 60 ets. 

Notes on the Baptistery, Church of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
New York. By John Prendergast. Illus., 1(mo, uncut, 
pp. 117. Bonnell, Silver & Co. Paper, 75 ets. 

The Christian Revelation. By Borden P. Bowne. 24mo, 
pp. 107. Curts & Jennings. 50 cts. 

Ships and Havens. By Rev. Henry Van Dyke. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 42. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 60 ets. 
What Is Worth While Series. 7 vols.: The Christian 

Ideal, by Rev. J. Guinness Rogers ; Blessed are the Croas 
Bearers, by W. Robertson Nicoll; Ideal Motherhood, b 
Minnie 8. Davis; The Culture of Manhood, by Silas K. 

Hocking; The Best Life, ug Rew. Charles F. Thwin 
The Everlasting Arms, by Francis E. Clark ; The 
Marriage Altar, by Rev. J. R. Miller; The Fruit of the 
Vine, by Rev. Andrew Frank What a Carpenter Did 
with his Bible, by John Fran -F Sanne. h 12mo. 
T. Y. Crowell & Per vol., 

The Gospel, Epistles, and Ream Seen of St. John. Edited 
by Richard G. Moulton, M.A. 24mo, gilt top, pp. 224. 

“Modern Reader’s Bible.”’ Macmillan Co. 50 cts. 


SCIENCE. 

The Wonderful Century: Its Successes and its Failures. 
By Alfred Russel Wallace. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 400. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

Among the Forces. By Henry White Warren, LL.D. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 197. ton & Mains. $1. 

a my Telegraphy ay on Explained. By Richard 

Kerr, F.G.S.; with Preface b 7 W. HP reece, C.B. Illus., 

Charles Scribner’ ~ ig + 75 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

In the Navy; or, Father against Son: A Story of the Civil 
War. By Warren Lee Goss. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 399. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

The Secret of Achievement. By Orison Swett Marden. 
With portraits, 12mo, pp. 372. T. YY. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Off to Klondyke; or, A Cowboy’s Rush to the Gold Fields. 
By Gordon Stables, M.D. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 327. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Chilhowee Boys in Harness. By Sarah E. Morrison. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 384. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Joel Harford. By James Otis. Lilus., 12mo, pp. 200. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

The Story of the Big Front Door. By Mary F. Leonard. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 258. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

Klondike Nuggets, and How Two Boys Secured Them. 
By E. S. Ellis. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 255. Doubleday & 

eClure Co. $1. 

Captain Darning-Needle and Other Folks. By Florence 

aillou. Illus., 12mo, pp. 122. Buffalo: Charles Wells 
Moulton. $1. 

Young People’s Problems. By " ~ , San, D.D. 
pp. 206. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Whole History of Scondinavod Chair. By Mathentsl 
Hawthorne. Illus. in colors, etc., 16mo, pp. 245. 
Crowell & Co. 60 cts. 

The Fairy Book. By Miss Mulock. 
12mo, pp. 250. T. x. Crowell & Co. 60 cts. 

The ae Library. New vols.: Master Sunshine, by 

Fraser; The Musical Journey of Doi y and 
Delia by Bradley Gilman ; Dear Little Marchioness ; Dick 
in the Desert, by James Otis; Little Peter, by Lucas 
Malet ; The Blind Brother, by Homer Greene. h illus., 
12mo. T. Y. Crowell & Go. Per vol., 50 cts. 

a Adventures in Wonderland. Trans. from 
the Italian; with Introduction by Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 212. Boston : Jordan, Marsh & Co. 30 cts. 

The Sleeping Beauty: A Modern Version. By Martha 
Baker Dunn. Illus.,12mo, pp. 97. L. C. Page & Co. 50c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner, and his Bayreuth 


Festival Theatre. By Albert Lavignac; trans. from the 
French a by Rother 5 Singleton. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 515. Dodd, 


Jewish Religious 


18mo, pp. Ni. 


18mo, 


Illus. in colors, etc., 


The Golfer's Alphabet. Pictures by A. B. Frost ; fone 
by W. G. Van T. Sutphen. Large square 8vo. Harpe 
Brothers. $1.50. 





Anglo-Saxon Superiority: To Wee It Is Due. By Edmond 
the tenth French edition by Louis 
Bert. Lavigne. 12mo, uncut, pp. 427. Charles Scribner’s 


late Rev. G. W. Collins, M.A.; the translation suri 
qed gy ~ A. E. Cowley, M.A. Large 
8vo, uncut, pp. 598. ord University owl ss 
The Vestry Book and | mare of Bristol P 
1720-1789. Transcribed and published by Chee bill Me: Ho 
Chamberlayne. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 419. Richmond, 
Va.: Privately printed. 
Outlines of Modern International Law. By E, 
Chipman, A.M. 12mo, pp. 48. Upper Alton, Ill.: John 
Leverett. Paper, 25 cts. 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEAREAN MAGAZINE. —#. 50 per aes 
single numbers, 15 cts. Anna RANDALL- Editor, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York ork City. 
Rian ARMS, A. B. (Harvard), Professional Tutor. Pre 
for — to any college or scientific school. Also, culture 
Address, 16 Astor Street, Carcaco. 
7 ISCELLANEOUS: CATALOGUE; Americana ; ; Gene- 


Local History ; 
alogy; Rebellion ; Travel; Periodicals in sete. Good books in all 
departments of Mterature. 


&. CLARK, Bookseller, 1 174 Fulton 8t., New y Youn. 


pD° 0 YOU | WISH COLLABORATION, author's dramatiza- 


tion, or aid in secu publication of your books, stories, and 
magazine articles’ If so, ress 


_ ROYAL MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY, 68 Fitth Ave., New Yorx. 


AUTHORS 
Who have BOOK MSS. which they contemplate publishing 
are invited to correspond with 
The Editor Publishing Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 


The following ** guides ’’ contain full references, instruction, 
and topics for thorough study by literary clubs and students. 
The Study of Romola. (Now Ready.) 50 cents. 











The Study of Silas Marner. (In October.) 
The Idylis of the King. (In preparation.) 
Author and publisher, Mrs. H. A. Davipson, 


No. 1 Sprague Piace, AtBany, N. Y. 


INVALUABLE FOR THE LIBRARY. 








Kiepert’s Classical Atlas. . . . . $2 00 
The Private Life of the Romans . . 1 00 
A Greek and Roman Mythology . . 1 00 


SENT POSTPAID. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 


BOO WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
D0KS MR. GRANT. 
| WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL | Address MR. GRANT. 


Before bu Books, write for quotations. A 
DISCOUNTS | Before buying Boos na Tocctal tipo ot 
Schwab nial olan ail ease eens 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7° “gst 474 Street 


Meution this advertisoment and receive «discount 


Per year $1.50. Single No. 20 ets. 


“To Save Time is to Lengthen Life.” 


THE CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 
(MONTHLY.) 
Contains Author, Title, and Subject Indexes of 
Books of the Year. 
it is ‘‘ Always Complete but Never Finished.’ 


The 8 b b tai set ging ci inform- 
meee ee 


MORRIS & WILSON, iinewodiie, Minn. 
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THE CALIFORNIANS. 
By Gertrude Atherton. Crown 4vo, $1.50. 

This new book by Mra. Atherton is uniform with “ Patience Spar- 
hawk and Her Times,”’ which is now in its seventh thousand. “The 
Californians" forms a companion volume to “ American Wives and 
English Husbands." 

REGINA ; 


Or, The Sins of the Fathers. 

By Hermann Sudermann. Translated by Beatrice Mar- 

sHALL. Second Edition. $1.50. 

The Bookman says: “ A strong and b iful tion, half 
and half tragedy. It is dramatic, full of stirring incident, very passion- 
ate, very buman, and holds the interest from beginning to end. A work 
of art in point of view of expression, and so human in feeling that it is 
fairly a pulse of the heart.” 


COMEDIES AND ERRORS. 
By Henry Harland. $1.50. 
The Pall Mal! Gazette (London) says : “ Mr. Harland is a writer with 
a style and charm all his own. ‘The House of Eulalie’ touches his 
high-water mark. There is a terrible pathos in this little sketch of the 
old peasant and his dead child, which is unique.” 


JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 
A Romance. By John Buchan. (Second edition in prepar- 
ation.) With designed cover. Crown Svo, $1.50. 

The Brookiyn Eagle says: “ It is a well-written story, full of adven- 
ture. ‘John Burnet of Barns’ is one of the cleverest stories that has 
recently been published, having the unquiet times of the Stuarts for a 
background.” 

A CELIBATE’S WIFE. 
By Herbert Flowerdew. Crown Svo, $1.50. 

The London Daily Chronicle says : “‘ The book has many and striking 
merits; we can find it in our to d it.” 


DREAM DAYS. 
By Kenneth Grahame. F'cap Svo, $1.25. 
A new volume of “ The Golden Age " stories, uniform with that book 


and “ Pagan Papers.’ Its contents include “The Magic Ring,” “ Its 
Walls Were as Jasper,” and five other stories. 








PAGAN PAPERS. 
By Kenneth Grahame. Third Edition. 
“The Golden Age.” $1.25. 
The New York Times says : ‘‘ Since ‘ The Golden Age’ we have not read 
any book more fascinating than this same author's ‘ Pagan Papers.’”’ 


THE HEADSWOMAN. 
By Kenneth Grahame. Bodley Booklets. Wrappers. 35 cts. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says : “ It makes a happy half-hour for the 
reader, and leaves a healthy smile for many times chat length of time." 


PAN AND THE YOUNG SHEPHERD. 
By Maurice Hewlett. Crown Svo, $1.25. 
A pastoral play by the author of “‘ The Forest Lovers." 


THE REVELATION OF ST. LOVE THE 
DIVINE. 
By F. B. Money-Coutts. F’cap 8vo, $1.00. 
The London Daily Chronicle says : “ It may fairly be said, however, 
that not one of these groups of quatrains is without its flash of imagin- 


ation, passion or wit, while in many the compression of thought and 
style, the epigrammatic force, is remarkable.” 


The Boston Herald says : “* Never has our tongue been heard in more 
piercing pleadings for the pure and real. The impression of its virile 


Uniform with 





beauty and absolute candor conveyed by this astonishing poem will | 


remain long after the tiny book is laid aside.” 


140 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Islands of the Southern Seas. 


By Micuart Myers SHoeMAKER, author of “ East- 
ward,” “The Kingdom of the White Woman,” 

“ Trans-Caspia,” ete. Second Edition. With 80 illus- 

trations. 8vo, gilt top, $2.25. 

An interesting record of a journey through far-off seas and 
among strange lands and peop es. The volume includes a 
description of ** The Isle of the Devil,”’ the French convict 
prison where Captain Dreyfus is confined. 

* The author has not only a cultured style and highly de- 
scriptive power, but a quiet, delightful humor. Moreover, he 
is Son interesting. Simple and unaffected throughout, he 
writes occasionally with such deep feeling that he irresistibly 
recalls to us the gentle Nathaniel Hawthorne. The illustra- 
tions throughout are excellent and as fittingly clear and incis- 
ive as the author’s style demands. more readable book on 
the nowadays somewhat hackneyed subject of travel in the 
Southern Seas has never been printed, and we unhesitatingly 
commend it.’’— London Chronicle. 


Matthew Arnold 


And the Spirit of the Age. Papers of the En- 
glish Club of Sewanee, for the Season of 1897. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by its President, the 
Reverend Greenoucs Wuirtr, A.M., B.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of the 
South; author of “ An Outline of the Philosophy of 
English Literature,” “A Saint of the Southern 
Church,” ete. 8vo, $1.25. 

“If a recent publication entitled ‘Matthew Arnold and 
the —_ of the Age’ had fallen into the hands of Mr 
Howells previous to his recent discourse upon American liter- 
ary centres, he might have added Sewanee, Tenn., to his list. 
. . « The book of the Club makes an attractive showing, and 
sets an excellent example to other similar organizations.’’— 


The Dial. ery 
Capriccios. 


Dramatic Sketches. By Louis J. Brock, author of 
«The New World,” ete. 12mo, $1.25. 


“* Five pieces in dramatic form make up * riccios.’ The 
first deals, in verse and rhythmic prose, with the birth, life, 
and death of Arthur, in a manner that occasionally suggests 
Maeterlinck and occasionally Whitman. The second attaches 
itself to the legend of Faust. Two others deal with ideals of 
art, and the last is a charming prose Prothalamion. Mr. Block 
is the possessor of a highly colored imagination, and a free- 
flowing, ornate style of expression. It is most interesting in 
the eat, and well in keeping with the title.’ — Rochester 

eraid, 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York and London. 


ACCURATE USE OF ENGLISH MARKS 
A MAN AS REFINED AND CULTIVATED 
far more than DRESS or MANNER can. The most 
useful tool for acquiring an Accurate Use of English is 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


an abridgment of the famous Funk & Wagnalls’ 

Standard Dictionary. 

8vo, 923 pages, cloth, leather back, $2.50; sheep, $4. 
indexed, 50 cents additional. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


Nos. 5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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NEW AND UP-TO-DATE 
EDITIONS OF 


ONE SYLLABLE HISTORIES. 


Copiously illustrated and bound in cloth, with appro- 
priate vignette for each. Quarto, price each, 75 cts. 


History of the United Lives of the Presidents of the 
States. United States. 

History of England. History of the Old Testament. 

History of France. History of the New Testa- 

History of Russia. ment. 

History of Germany. Battles of America. 

History of Ireland. Heroes of History. 

History of Japan. 


NEW AND UP-TO-DATE EDITION OF 
ROUTLEDGE’S YOUNG FOLKS’ SERIES 
OF HISTORY AND ADVENTURE. Fully 
illustrated. Bound in cloth, with appropriate vignette 
foreach. Quarto, each, 75 cts. This series comprises: 
History of the United States. Life of Napoleon. 
History of England. Great African Travelers. 
Great Arctic Travelers. 


KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS OF 


THE ROUND TABLE, with original illustra- 
tions by F. A. Fraser. Presentation Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, with handsome design, $1.25. 


A THOUSAND AND ONE GEMS OF EN- 
GLISH POETRY. Selected and arranged by 
CuHarLes Mackay. Twenty-third Edition, new and 
enlarged. Small quarto, cloth, with a beautiful 
blended design in ink and gold, $1.50. 


LIFE OF NELSON, by Rosert Sovurney. 
Illustrated Edition. 
design, $1.50. 


New 
12mo, cloth, with handsome 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE TRAVELLERS AND OTHER STORIES, 
written and pictured by Mrs. ArtHuUR GASKIN, 


printed in colors by Epmunp Evans. Quarto, bound 
in cloth, handsome design, $1.50. 


NOTHING BUT NONSENSE, by Mary Ker- 
NAHAN. Grotesquely illustrated by Tony Lupovici 
and printed in colors by Epmunp Evans. Oblong 
folio, bound in boards, with appropriate design in 
colors, $1.75. 


A SMALL, SMALL CHILD, by E. Livrxeston 
Prescott, author of “ The Rips Redemption,” “ Sear- 
let and Steel,” « Red-Coat Romances,” ete. Illus- 
trated by A. D. McCormick. Quarto, cloth, with 
pretty design, $1.00. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY MAGIC, and the 
Construction of Modern Magical Apparatus, by 
N. Monroe Horxrins. Large 12mo, with 100 illus- 
trations, $1.00. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


George Routledge & Sons, Limited, 


119-121 W. Twenty-third St., New York. 





TEN CENTS A COPY. 128 PAGES BACH MONTH. 


SELF CULTURE MAGAZINE. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, {196Pagwach Yee. with 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
Soctatism is THE Pearce Question. . . Prof. J. L. Laughlin, Ph.D. 
Liars 1x Honouvie (Iilustrated) . .... . 4 Mabel Loomis Todd. 
Ow Reapive Tus Past anp THe Furure. 
Tue Issues or THe Sranisn-Amenicas Wan . . Henry Davies, Ph.D. 
ENGLAND aND THE Sranisn- American Wan . . Charles J. Harcourt. 
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Beginning with the September (1898) issue, which was the first of Vol. 
VIL., Sauer Cutrure was y in size and scope, its 
reduced from $2.00 to $1.00 a year, and illustrations introduced. While 
the pictures are the best half-tone work, n= ba designed to really 
illustrate the text, and not for purposes of embellishment. The maga- 
zine also now appears in s new and attractive dress. Every number will 
contain 128 double-column pages of text, printed on — oe from 
clear type. It is intended to have from three to five every 
month of the same high character as the best d of The Forum, 
North American Review, and Atlantic Monthly, while the remaining 
articles will be of a more purely literary, historical, and inst 
character. No effort will be spared to make Ser Cuurure an ideal 
periodical for the best homes, and it will be the constant study of its 
publishers to have each number so made up as to secure the attention 
of every member of the family old enough to take any interest in good 
literature. We pledge our best efforts to make the always, 
and in every way, wholesome, stimulating, and helpful. 


Chillicothe, Ohio, Sept. 14, 1898. 
Editor of Sarr CuLtune : — ey Jay Saeed _ —— change of 
rice and form, I was sorry; but r num assures me 
oer Secr Coiture is still to be worth siz of those magazines which 
busy workers and students look over and lay down, finding life is too 
short for such diluted ind . Sarr Curtves has been a stimulus 

and a help to me in my work, and I wish it the highest success. 

Mareoaret C. GiLmore. 

Columbus, Obio, Sept. 21, 1898. 
Gentlemen : — The c in your magazine is a great improvement, 
although it was good enough before, and will no doubt meet with a great 
success. I like it because its pages are not filled with the gaudy pictures 
of the of the and there is no cheap fiction in it, nothing 
of a light and transient character, but everything that appears in it can 
be “ in the hat” and remembered. It is refreshing to read it 
after wading through the chaff of the “ * . Bo long 
as it sticks to the line it has been pursuing, it will — continue to 


grow. , . Warton. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
We want every reader of Tar Dia to become thoroughly acquainted 
with Secr Cunturs. This can only be done by reading several suc- 
cessive numbers. We will, therefore, mail the pore. Hos for rour 
uonTHs, beginning with the September number, to anyone 
this advertisement and sending us 
Twenty-five Cents. 
Se_r Coirure is for sale by all becriptions may be 
sent through any newsdealer, or direct to the publishers. Address 


SELF CULTURE MAGAZINE, Akron, Ohio. 
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‘* Sanitas”’ 
Means Health. 


By the use of proper disinfectants homes can be 
kept entirely free from germs of the most dreaded 
infectious diseases. 

How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is told 
in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English chemist. 
Price, 10 cents. Every household should contain this 
little help to comfortable living. It will be sent FREE 
to subscribers of this paper. Write 

( Ltd. )s 


THE SANITAS CO. 


Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers, 
636 to 642 | West Fifty- fifth ‘ St., . New } Y ORK. 


HENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOKBINDER 
University Place, corner of Tenth Street, 
NEW YORK 


BOOKBINDING 
In all varieties of leather, in sin- 
gle volumes, or in quantities, at 
moderate prices. 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING 
In which the best of materials 
only is used, and in any style, 
—in the highest perfection of 


workmanship. 
THE RED CROSS SOCIETY 
receives immediate assistance by your ordering at once one of our stylish 


and comfortable (as a light wrap for seashore, mountain, and bome — 
ladies are delighted with them) 


AUGUSTE-VICTORIA 
EMPRESS SHOULDER-SHAWLS. 


Exquisitely hand-woven of rich light green, delicate pink, recherché red, 
pure white or black wool and silk. Order now and state color preferred. 


SENT POSTPAID AND REGISTERED 
on receipt of only $7.50, Check or money order payable to 
The Susacuac Weaving Co., 
No. 12 Moravian Church Street, Bethichem, Pa. 


JUST OUT. 
4 - yb cutalegue of choice English and American books in 
fine bindings, quoting y low, tempting prices. 
1 2 Lonson Weekly Cireular of Rare Books Tisenteetinitent 
H. W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 
160 P'tth Avenue, New York. “fA 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cents in cloth ; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERLES, 25 cents per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a wpil- 
known author. Lists sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New Yorx. 























ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
ALWAYS. 


Remington 
Standard 
Typewriter 


NEW MODELS. 


Numbers 6, 7, and 8 
(Wipe CARRIAGE.) 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broapway, New York. 











THE PATHFINDER ‘srt 2-4 ony Paper prewatng 
every week all the ss 
news of the world intelligently digested and logically classified. 
25 cta. for 13 weeks on trial. Tue Parurixper, Washington, D.C. _ 
L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Pa le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Bostrom, Mass. 
Numéro epecimen envoyé sur demande. 





STORY-V WRITERS, Steqgaghers. Historians, Poets — - De 
desire the bonest criticism of 
book, or its skilled revision aide correction, ' or advice as to 





Buch work, said George William Curtis, is *‘ done as it shou be by The 
Kasy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by it. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 


to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New Yo York. 


UENA “PARK BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL for | for Toung 
Ladies and Children. Unusual literary facilities. 
31 Buena Terrace, Buena Park, Chicago, [ll 
MRS. MARY J. REID, Principal. 
- ae Send for circular and copies of credentials. 


co Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 


FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
1009, 1010, 1043. 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 
291, 837, 850, 1000. 
Other Styles to suit all Hands. Gold Medals at Pests 1 nen 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1 
_ Joseph | Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., ome York. 








se ae peer | The Standard Blank Books. 


Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 


‘THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
Everything, a Roeintes teh eis eae. suitable 
to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, and Household uses. Fiat- 
Account Books, under the ner ate For sale by ali book- 
sellers and stationers. 


Offices and Salesrooms : 101 & 103 Duane 8t., NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE OMAHA EXPOSITION. 


When the World’s Fair at Chicago ceased to exist, it 
was supposed we should ne’er look upon its like again. 
However, the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha 
has effectively reproduced in similarity all of the build- 
ings which made the White City so attractive in 1893. 

It does not now take weeks to wander through grounds 
and structures and then be compelled to go away with 
a jumble of ideas, for the Omaha Exposition people have 
profited by past experience, and have so improved the 
arrangement of exhibits that no more than two or three 
days of time need be consumed in admiration and inspec- 
tion of the marvellous resources of the West, collected 
together in the chief city of Nebraska. 

Even the new Midway is a reproduction of the far- 
famed Street of All Nations of 1893, with many improve- 
ments upon the original. 

The electric lighting of the buildings, grounds, and 
lagoon at night makes a scene of enchanting beauty, alone 
worth traveling a thousand miles to see. The means of 
communication between the city and the grounds are 
ample, and the distance to be traversed is short. 

The ways of reaching Omaha are innumerable, but 
chief among them is the direct Chicago and Omaha 
short line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, with its electric-lighted, vestibuled trains, leaving 
Chicago every night at 6:15 p. m., and arriving at Omaha 
at 8:20 the next morning. Dining car service en route. 

Excursion tickets are on sale at every coupon ticket 
office in the United States over the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway through Northern Illinois and Cen- 
tral Iowa, as well as at 95 Adams St., and at the Union 
Passenger Station, Canal and Adams Sts., Chicago. 





When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever you need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 


23 West Forty-second Street . . New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





The Colorado Midland Railway 


Is the best line to Colorado and the 
Klondike. 

It has the best through car service in 
the West. 

Four trains daily each way. 

Reaches the greatest mining and fruit 
country in the world. 


W. F. BAILEY, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 


[7 REQUIRED weeks of hard work to carefully select our 
Fat Surrmes. It would take you more than a day to look 
them carefully. We minimize the labor by draping 
all of the fancy cloths (cheviots, tweeds, and mixed worsteds) 
so that the patterns can be seen at a glance. The patterns are 
arranged according to price. Suits $15, $20, $25, $28, $30, 
$35, $40, and $45. Each grade is displayed separately on one 
or more tables. We cordially invite an inspection. 
NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, CH1caco. 


GARRETT NEWKIRK, M.D., 
DENTIST, 

31 Washington Street, 
a CHICAGO. 
Stupy AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOLS. Jn three 

Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 South Sixteenth &t., PamapgLrnia. 

Well-graded course for young students. Natural Method. New Plan. 
Thorough drill in Pronunciation and Essentials ot Grammar. 








ESTABLISHED 18600. 


| -F BE. MARTINE’S | 
DANCING ACADEMIES. 


Oldest, Largest, and Most Elegant 


in America. 
Che Thirty-Ninth Annual Session . . . 1898-99, 
COMMENCES : 
West Side: 107 California Avenue October 6 
Near Madison Bt. 
North Side : 333 Hampden Court October 3 
South Side : Rosalie Hall October 12 


57th Bt. and Jefferson Ave. 





Scholars may enter at any time during the season. 
Private Lessons, by appointment, given at any hour not 
oceupied by the regular classes. Private Classes may 
be formed at any of the Academies. 

Special attention given to private classes at semina- 
ries and private residences. 

Lady Teachers will assist at all classes. 





Address, for catalogue and terms, 
J. E. MARTINE, 
333 Hampden Court, Cuicaco. 











MR. F. TENNYSON NEELY 


BISMARCK: HIS LIFE AND TIMES, by Ferdinand Sonnenberg. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
NEW YORKERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by Mrs. John King Van 
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ot . | Rensselaer. Edition limited to 200 copies. $10.00. 
a THE MALADY OF THE CENTURY, by Max Nordau. Cloth, $1.25. 
a) THE DISCIPLE, by Paul Bourget. Cloth, $1.25. 


- A ROMANCE OF THE WEST INDIES, by Eugene Sué. Cloth, $1.25. 
' NEW YORK, a novel, by Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, $1.25. 
: THE KING’S WARD, by Jessie Van Zile Belden. Cloth, $1.00. 
THE LOVE OF THE PRINCESS ALICE, by F. Kimball Scribner, author of “ The 
Honor of a Princess.”’ Cloth, $1.25. 
IN SOCIAL QUICKSANDS, by Mrs. Laban Edward Smith. Cloth, ¥1.25. 
DON SWASHBUCKLER, by Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. Cloth, $1.25. 
| THE SOCIAL CRISIS, by D. Ostrander. Cloth, $1.25. 
| THE MIND READER, by L. M. Phillips, M.D. Cloth, $1.25. 
AN IRISH PATRIOT, by Walter Fortescue. Cloth, $1.00. 
DRIFTWOOD, by Minnie Wallace Ketcham. dition de luxe. %1.00. 
; _ THE OCEAN OF DREAMS, by Carolyn Howard Philp. Cloth, #1.25. 
WITHIN WHITE WALLS, by Allan Emory. Cloth, $1.25. 


IN NEELY’S PRISMATIC LIBRARY. 


Cloth. Price, each, 50 cents. 
IN THE SADDLE WITH GOMEZ, by | ACOUNTRY TRAGEDY, by F. Cameron 


Captain Mario Carrillo. | Hall. 
| LITTLE ETHEL; Or, A Sprig or | TWO WASHINGTON BELLES, by 
Sumac, by Philip H. Smith. Lester M. del Garcia. 
/ WIFE OR MAID, by M. Douglas Flat- | TEETH OF THE DRAGON, by David 
tery. Lowry. 
A CAVALRY GIRL, by Elizabeth Har- | FOREST LILY, by James Donald Dunlop, 
man. | M.D. 
A DUEL OF WITS, by E. Thomas Kaven. | THE FLIGHT OF ICARUS, by Jay 
Fully illustrated by Archie Gunn. Robin. 


WOMAN PROPOSES; or, As It Suoutp | OMEGA, by “a Reporter.” 
Br, by Charles E. Leibold. Fully illus’ | A VICIOUS VIRTUOSO, by Louis | 
trated. | Lombard. 


For sale everywhere, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


F. TENNYSON NEELY, PUBLISHER, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
A COMPLETE CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO 








